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ST. MARTIN’S 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


Tue genial sunshine floods the pale blue sky, 
‘The sullen river wakes to glint and flash, 
The low winds whisper, tossing merrily 
The scarlet tassels ot the mountain ash; 
The lingering roses, pale and faint and sweet, 
Smile, opening to the warmth their fra- 
grant breasts, 
And ’mid the dead leaves nestling ’neath the 
feet 
The violets peep to light from sheltered 
nests, 


Each mighty tree October’s signet bears, 
Gleaming in hues,of crimson, gold, and 
brown, 
As some barbaric monarch, dying, wears 
His richest robes and dons his brightest 
crown. 
A soft sad loveliness, a perfume rare, 
Seems round the Autumn’s parting hours 
to cling; 
A strange enchantment fills the brooding air, 
As through a dirge triumphant hope may 
ring. . 
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So, in some lives, we watch with reverent love, 
After long trials borne, long sorrows past, 
A hushed tranquility awakes, to prove 
Patience has wrought her perfect work at 
last. 
But once, to glad the hot world’s restless strife, 
Comes childhood’s April, youth’s impas- 
sioned June; 
The sweet serenity of waning life, 
a: -St. Martin’s Summer, is its dearest boon, 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


FANNY’S MUD PIES, 


Unper the apple tree, spreading and thick, 
Happy with only a pan and a stick, 

On the soft grass in the shadow that lies, 
Our little Fanny is making mud pies. 


On her brown apron and bright drooping head 
Showers of pink and white blossoms are shed : 
Tied to a branch that seems meant just for that, 
Dances aud flutters her little straw hat. 


Gravely she stirs with a serious look, 

** Making believe ’’ she’s a true pastry cook : 
Sundry brown splashes on forehead and eyes 
Show that our Fanny is making mud pies, 


But all the soil of her innocent play 

Clean, soap and water will soon wash away : 
Many a pleasure in daintier guise 

Leaves darker traces than Fanny’s mud pies. 


Dash, full of joy in the bright summer day, 
Zealously chases the robins away, 

Barks at the squirrels, or snaps at the flies, 
All the while Fanny is making mud pies. 


Sunshine and soft summer breezes astir, 
While she is busy, are busy with her; 





SUMMER, ETC. 


Cheeks rosy glowing, and bright sparkling eyes, 
Bring they to Fanny while making mud pies. 


Dollies and playthings are all laid away, 

Not to come out till the next rainy day. 

Under the‘blue of those sweet summer skies, 

Nothing’s so pleasant as making mud pies. 
Nursery EuizaBetH SILL. 


GWENDOLINE. 


Waite as the silvery bow of lady-moon 

New bent in heaven: white as lilies fair 

That fling their radiance on the summer air : 
White as the hawthorn-flowers in leafy June : 
White as the snowdrifts which pale winter’s 


noon 
Lights without melting. White as these art 
thou; 
As fair a radiance gilds thine angel brow, 
And gifts thee with this world’s most graceful 
boo 


n. 

We may not look beyond that golden door 
Now closed in heaven; but the loving seer 
Who gazed within it told in accents clear 

Of those who stand upon the amaranth floor, 

And haunt the glassy ocean’s glittering shore. 
They ever wear their robe of typal white; 
Scarcely more pure up in that home of light 

Than in the old-world life they lived on earth 

before. Tinsley’s Magazine. 


IN THE EVENING. 


Att day the wind had howled along the leas, 
All day the wind had swept across the plain, 

All day on rustling grass and waving trees 
Had fallen ‘* the useful trouble of the rain.’’ 

All day beneath the low-hung dreary sky 

The dripping earth had coweredsullenly. 


At last the wind had sobbed itself to rest, 
At last to weary calmness sank the storm, 
A crimson line gleamed sudden in the west, 
Where golden flecks rose wavering into form. 
A hushed revival heralded the night, 
And with the evening time awoke the light. 


The rosy color flushed thé long gray waves; 
The rosy color tinged the mountains’ brown; 
And where the old church watched the village 
graves 
Wooed to a passing blush the yew-trees frown. 
Bird, beast, and flower relenting nature knew, 
And one pale star rose shimmering in the blue. 


So, to a life long crushed in heavy grief, 
So, to a path long darkened by despair, 
The slow sad hours bring touches of relief, 
Whispers of hope, and strength of trustful 
prayer. : 
*‘ Tarry his leisure,’’ God of love and might, 
And with the evening time there will be light! 
All the Year Round. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. | chamber of the queen, the caskets of silver . 
THE STUARTS AT SAINT GERMAINS.* | and gold, the jewels which lay waiting for 
Ir is long since the Stuarts have found | her, together with the sum of 6,000 livres 
as industrious: and disinterested a devotee | d’or, in a splendid casket, of which the key 
as the Marchesa Campana de Cavelli — an | was presented to her, were long the sub- 
English lady, as we gather from the intro-| ject of talk of all the courts pf Europe ; 
duction to these volumes, by birth, though | nor were the apartments of the Prince of 
Italy in the country of her adoption, and| Wales into which the French King himself 
French appears to be the language of her | conducted his little guest, fitted up with 
choice. The amount of pains and research | less care. On the next day arrived the 
which she has bestowed on this collection| dethroned king. The staircase is yet 
of documents, the first instalment we find! pointed out, to the bottom of which the 
of what will eventually form a very con-| dauphin descended by order of Louis to 
siderable addition to the mass of Stuart | receive the royal guest, while the king 
records, must have been immense, and we | himself awaited the unhappy monarch in 
doubt if anyone before has ever been so the Salle des Gardes. When James ar- 
prodigal of time and expense in the col-| rived, Louis took him in his arms, as the 
lection of historic papers. former bowed low before him, and em- 
In July 1864, the Marchesa tells us, she| braced him again and again, after whieh 
arrrived at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, and_| he led him to the queen and presented him, 
stood in front of the old chateau. Accus-| saying “ Madame, I bring you a gentleman 
tomed as she had been to meditate upon| of your acquaintance whom you will be 
the ruins of Rome, and to live in imagina-| glad to see.” And then, to the surprise of 
tion with the people of the past, she| the French courtiers, the King and Queen 
could not fail to call to mind the strange | of England, in the joy of meeting, “ closely 
connexion of the gloomy and massive old! embraced in the presence of all the world.” 
edifice with the race of Stuart. Here had | Nor did the French monarch omit to give 
Mary Queen of Scots shone in all the bril-| himself the pleasure of conducting his 
liancy of her unhappy beauty, and re-| royal guest to the apartment of the .1- 
ceived the homage of the court of the} fant Prince of Wales, and of showing the 
Valois as the bride of the Dauphin, and child to his father, saying, “J’en ai eu 
from this place she bade farewell for ever; grand soin; vous le trouverez en bonne 
to the gay chivalry of France, with a sad-| santé.” 
ness which seemed a presentiment of her} Here, too, within these walls was born 
tragic destiny. Here did Henrietta Maria, | the last princess of the House of Stuart; 
the Queen of Charles I., seek a refuge | the graceful and charming Louisa Maria— 
from the troubles of the Fronde, when the | the child of exile — whose sweet attrac- 
axe sent her forth from the kingdom in! tiveness is portrayed in the pages of 
which she had shared a throne to finish Hamilton, and whose premature death 
her days as a widow and in want in the |added a new bitterness to the cup of 
country of her birth. Here, too, did an-| affliction of her widowed mother. Here, 
other queen of England make her entry in | too, did Louis XIV. say farewell and God 
tears as an exile, accompanied by her in-| speed to his royal cousin, after having fur- 
fant son, and led by the hand by the great | nished him with ships, and men, and arms, 
monarch, who, with unrivalled generosity,| and millions, when the English king was 
had done all that delicacy could suggest about to depart on his luckless expedition 
and munificence could Bopp ly to make the to Ireland for the recovery of his throne. 
fugitive forget the state of Whitehall and “ Monsieur,” the French king said, “je 
Saint James’. The magnificent toilet vous vois partir avec douleur, cependant 
| j’espere de ne vous revoir jamais; mais si 
* Les Derniers Stuarts a Saint-Germain-en-Laye. par malheur vous revenez, soyez persuadé 


Documents inedits et authentiques puises aux arch- que vous me trouverez tel que vous me 
ives publiques et privees par la Marquese CAMPANA ° ° 

DE CAVELLI. Paris, London, and Edinburgh: 1871. laissez. ’ 

2 vols. 4to. | Here, too, thirteen years after the date 
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of his flight from England, the dethroned 
Stuart monarch breathed his last, after 
that eventful interview in which Louis 
XIV. promised to recognize his son as king 
of England and to protect his interest. 
From hence, too, on the morrow, Mary 
Beatrice went to bury her widowed deso- 
lation in the convent of Chaillot, after 
having recognized her son as her king. 

Miss Strickland relates her arrival as 
follows : — 


** Mary Beatrice left St. Germains about an 
hour after her husband’s death, attended by 
four ladies only, and arrived at Chaillot a quar- 
ter before six. The conventual church of Chail- 
lot was hung with black. As soon as her ap- 
proach was announced the bell tolled, and the 
abbess and all the community went in proces- 
sion to receive her at the ancient gate. The wid- 
owed queen descended from her coach in silence 
with her hood drawn over her face, followed by 
four noble attendants, and apparently over- 
whelmed with the violence of her grief. The 
nuns gathered round her in silence; no one of- 
fered to speak comfort to her, well knowing how 
tender had been the unioh that had subsisted 
between her and her deceased lord. The abbess 
kissed the hem of her robe, some of the sisters 
knelt and embraced her knees and others kissed 
her hand; but no one uttered a single word, 
leaving their tears to express how much they 
felt for her affliction. The tragedy of real life, 
unlike that of the stage, is usually a veiled feel- 
ing. ‘The Queen’ (one of the nuns of Chail- 
lot has written in her account of the event) 
* walked directly into the choir without a sigh, 
acry, or a word, like one who has lost every 
faculty but the power of motion, She remained 
in this mournful silence, this stupefaction of 
grief, till one of our sisters (it was the beloved 
Francoise Angélique Priolo) approached, and, 
kissing her hand, said to her in a tone of tender 
admonition, in the words of the royal Psalmist, 
** My soul, will you not be subject unto God?”’ 
** Fiat voluntas tua,’’ replied Mary Beatrice in a 
voice stifled with sighs; then advancing towards 
the choir, she said in a firmer tone: ** Help me, 
my sisters, to thank my God for his mercies to 
that blessed spirit who is, I believe, rejoicing in 
his beatitude. Yes, I feel certain of it in the 
depth of my grief.’” The abbess told her she 
was happy in having been the wife of such a 
holy prince. ‘* Yes,’’ answered the queen, ‘* we 
have now a great saint in heaven.’’’ ”’ 


Indeed, James died, as he had lived in 
his later years, in the most fervent spirit 





of piety, with forgiveness on his lips 
towards all whom he considered his ene- 
umes, and with messages of love for his 
daughters, whom he might be excused for 
regarding as unnatural children. There 
is no reason to doubt that his Catholicism 
was sincere, since he sacrificed everything 
on its behalf, and that his profession of 
religious toleration, although he endeav- 
oured to carry it into practice by uncon- 
stitutional means, was sincere also; but it 
was the toleration of an outlawed, not a 
dominant Church. So great was the im- 
pression which the piety of his latter days 
made upon the ecclesiastics around him, 
and so strong was the conviction at Rome 
that he had lost his crown from his attach- 
ment to Catholicism, that there was some 
thought at one time of his being made a 
saint in the calendar. 

After the death of her husband, Mary 
Beatrice resolved to wear mourning for 
the rest of her life, and ever after she ap- 
peared in black. As the grief of this at- 
tached wife subsided into something like 
calm regret, the life of the dark old 
chateau assumed the gayest aspect which 
it knew during the time of its Stuart occu- 
pation. Mary Beatrice, as regent, and the 
mother of her son, shook of her natural 
aversion to politics, and carried on the 
negotiations with the Jagobite party ; and 
as her son was as yet too young to be en- 
gaged in perilous expeditions, the heart of 
the mother was at peace for awhile. The 
young prince and princess, both attractive 
in form and face, engaging in manners, 
and gay and sportive in tastes, filled the 
gloomy chateau with the light of their joy- 
ous and advancing youth, and the glades 
of the forest rang often with their laugh- 
ter and were witnesses of their sport:. 
The happy children forgot their exiled lot, 
and made a little Arcadia around them. 
From the pages of the inimitable and gay 
Hamilton we learn that in the spring and 
summer the young prince and his sister 
exercised their fancies incessantly in the 
invention of some new sylvan pastime. 
Now they led their little court into the 
depths of the forest in search of wild 
flowers and strawberries; now they de- 
signed little pilgrimages on foot to some 
shrine or chapel within walk of the palace, 
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_earrying with them some light refreshment | 
on which they could picnic in the forest 
on their return; now they floated along a 
joyous party on the bosom of the Seine, 
and they never forgot in the month of 
June to make a party among the hay- 
makers, when the princess and her gov- 
erness, Lady Middleton, made rival hay- 
cocks against the Duchess of Berwick and 
her friends. Once we read of both prince 
and princess dancing among the masquer- 
aders admitted to the terrace on Shrove 
Tuesday; and in winter the courts of St. 
Germains and Versailles exchanged balls 
and receptions. 

Often must the prince, in his after life 
of disappointed hopes, when he was an ex- 
ile even from St. Germains, have looked 
back to this merry time, when even the 
widowed queen forgot her grief for a while 
in smiles at the gay fancies of her son and 
the charming daughter who passed away 
in the springtime of life. But this happy 
period was of short duration. The prince 
was barely twenty when he was called to 
place himself at the head of his first Jaco- 
bite expedition to Scotland ; and from that 
time the unhappy queen knew no more of 
the tranquil delights of maternity. Soon 
after the prince’s return from this his first 
unfortunate essay to regain the throne of 
his ancestors, both he and his sister-were 
taken ill with the small-pox; and the 
blithe-hearted and unfortunate young 
princess, the delight of her mother’s heart, 
and the joy of the French as well] as of the 
English inhabitants of St. Germains, was 
taken suddenly away. Then followed thé 
Peace of Utrecht, by the conditions of 
which Louis was constrained to deny him- 
self the privilege of any longer giving ref- 
uge to the prince, who now began to be: 
called the Pretender; and from that time | 
the unhappy queen remained virtually 
childless as well as a widow, and saw her 
beloved son but twice more in the course 
of her life. 
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instructed that the interests of her son 
forbade any such seclusion, and she re- 
‘mained at the dreary palace alone. The 
cares of her position were, however, im- 
mense. From the time of her arrival in 
France, her pension, to which she was en- 
titled from England by her marriage-con- 
tract and in right of her dowry. was 
stopped, and the money retained by Wil- 
liam of Orange, while she became a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of France; her pen- 
sion, moreover, in the latter’ part of the 
reign of Louis was irregularly paid, and 
she was literally eaten up by the swarm of 
starving English Jacobites who had plant- 
ed themselves to the number at first of 
twenty-thousand on the bounty of the ex- 
iled monarch, and were for ever clamour- 
ing for relief at St. Germains. The dis- 
tress of the queen became so severe that 
she sold her jewels, with the exception of 
the ring with which she had been married 
and one other. While her compassion for 
the starving people around her was so 
great that she sometimes rated her lady 
of the household for giving her too expen- 
sive a diet for dinner. She used to stint 
herself in necessaries, look jealously to the 
wear of her shoes and gloves, and ran in 
debt to the nuns of Chaillot for the rent 
of her apartments, in a sum which it does 
not appear was ever paid. The death of 
her protector Louis XIV. added another 
shade of gloom to her desolate existence. 
She was, too, in her latter years much 
afflicted by recurring crises of a painful 
disease, that of cancer, to which she finally 
succumbed. It was, indeed, a release frém 
a life of pain when she died on the 7th of 
May, 1718. 

The mother of the Regent, well known 
for her caustic turn of speech, had nothing 
but good to say of Mary of Modena. 


**T write to you with a troubled heart, and 
all yesterday I was weeping. Yesterday morn- 
ing about seven o’clock the good, pious, and 





She yearned now desperately to bury 
her sorrows entirely in the convent of | 
Chaillot, where she spent regularly some’ 
months of every year, finding in her inti-' 
mate communion with the inmates of the 
house infinitely more pleasure than in the 
mock state of St. Germains; but she was 


virtuous queen of England died at St. Germains. 
She must be in heaven. She left not a dollar 
for herself, but gave away all to the poor, main- 
taining many families. She never in her life 
did wrong to anyone. If you were about to tell 
a story of anybody, she would say, ‘If it beany 
ill, I beg you not to relate it to me.. I do not 
like stories which attack the reputation.’ ”’ 
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As for her manner it is sufficient to re- 
call the expression of Louis to his Court 
as she was leaving Versailles on her first 
visit: “See what a queen should be.” 
“ Her mien,” says Saint-Simon, “ was the 
noblest, the most majestic, and imposing 
in the world, but it was also sweet and 
modest.”” 

Up to the date of the French Revolution, 
even when the last heirs of the House of 
Stuart were excluded from France and 
dwelt in Italy, the state-apartments of the 
chateau of St. Germains were kept up as 
they were inhabited by James and Mary, 
and the decendants of the old Jacobite 
attendants of the exiled family oocupied 
the rest of the palace. A laay,-herself 
descended from one of these, gave the 
. following account to Miss Strickland of 
the chateau as she remembered it before 
the French Revolution : — 


**T was a very young girl when I saw the 
castle of St. Germains, There were apartments 
there still occupied by the descendants of King 
James’ household. Among these was my father’s 
aunt, Miss Plowden, niece to the Earl of Staf- 
ford, and my mother’s aunt, also an old maiden 
lady, sister to my grandfather, Lord Dillon. 
The state rooms were kept up, and I remember 
being struck with the splendour of the silver 
ornaments on the toilette of the queen. At the 
French Revolution all were plundered and de- 
stroyed.”’ 


It was, indeed, the last request of Mary 
of Modena before she died in 1718 to the 
Duke of Orleans, that the descendants of 
the faithful followers of the House of Stu- 
art should be allowed to retain possession 
of their apartments till the restoration of 
her son to his royal inheritance. So the 
old palace of the Valois and the Bourbon 
afforded, by the generosity of the French 
kings, as Miss Strickland says, a shelterN 
and a home to the last relics of the Jacob- 
ite party, and was a Jacobite Hampton 
Court on the banks of the Seine till the 
great catastrophe of the French Revolu- 
tion. Up to that period the chamber in 
which Mary of Modena died was kept in 
precisely the same state in which it was: 
during her life. Her toilette-table, with 
all its plate and ornaments, and four wax 
tapers in gilt candle-sticks, were set out 
daily for use, and the Jacobite colony still 
continued to keep the anniversaries of the 
House of Stuart, such as the 29th of May, 
and the birthday of the young Pretender, 
and that of his brother the Cardinal, with 
bonfires and rejoicings. 

After the death of Mary Beatrice, the 





Court of St. Germains, ceasing to be the 
habitation of the Stuarts, it ceased also to 
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There 
was, however, one project entertained by 
Mary Beatrice which was achieved in the 
year after her death, and this was the mar- 
riage of her son, about which she occupied 


be the centre of Jacobite intrigue. 


herself for two years. The prince was 
thirty years of age at her death, and his 
followers naturally objected to risk their 
lives for a cause which might terminate 
with himself. But it was not easy to find 
a fitting wife for a disinherited prince of 
such pretensions. A first attempt had 
been made to obtain as a partner for him 
his cousin the daughter of Rinaldo d’Este, 
who had become Duke of Modena on the 
death of the brother of Mary Beatrice ; 
but the project was defeated by the in- 
fluence brought to bear on the Modenese 
Court by the House of Hanover. A _ sec- 
ond project of marriage was more success- 
ful, although here, too, the House of Han- 
over exerted all its influence to prevent 
the union. The child of another exiled 
race Clementina Sobieski, the grand- 
daughter of the saviour of Vienna, con- 
ceived a romantic passion for the heir of 
the House of Stuart, and the marriage 
took place by proxy; but the princess was 
unfortunately living under the protection 
of the Emperor Charles VI., and George 
I. prevailed upon the Kaiser to exercise 
his power for the prevention of the accom- 
plishment ofthe union. The bride of James 
Stuart, aware of the toils which were being 
set for her, escaped away secretly from 
Olau, where she then was living, with the 
intention of joining her husband at Bo- 
logna; but English spies were then on the 
watch all over the continent, and at Inns- 
pruck she was arrested and thrown into a 
convent, All the diplomacy of England and 
Austria was then set in motion to annul the 
marriage. The emperor engaged to demand 
from the Pope its dissolution, and in case 
of refusal the imperial troops were to in- 
vade the States of the Church, while the 
English fleet should bombard Civita 
Vecchia. As for the princess herself, she 
was destined to a convent far life. The 
daughter of the Sobieskis outwitted all the 
diplomatists of Europe by escaping from 
the hands of her gaolers, and reaching the 
prince at Bologna, where she was married 
anew. Medals were struck in honour of 
the marriage, one of which exhibited the 
head of the princess on the face, while on 
the reverse there was a figure of the bride 
arriving at Rome (typified by the Colli- 
seum and other ruins) in a Roman trium- 
phal car drawn by two steeds in full ca- 
reer, with the motto above, Fortunam 
causamque sequor, and below the words 
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Deceptis custodibus, in allusion to her, flight 
from Innspruck. 

Not less connected with the history of 
the Stuarts than the palace of St. Ger- 
mains is the convent of ‘Chaillot, the docu- 
ments of which are now in the archives of 
France, and have been largely employed 
by Miss Strickland in her life of Mary of 
Modena; these documents the Marchesa 
Campana pone to publish in full. 

' James II. in his later years made fre- 

uent pilgrimages to the monastery of 
La Trappe, led thither partly by his de- 
sire for religious meditations, and partly 
by the affection and esteem which he felt 
for the Abbé de Rancy, the converted gal- 
lant and courtier, who was also the especial 
object of administration of Saint-Simon. So 
too the Queen loved to retire during the ab- 
sence of James and after his death at fixed 
periods every year to the convent of Chail- 
lot. She had her own apartments there al- 
ways preserved for her, which Louis XIV. 
had taken care to furnish ; she lived in terms 
of affectionate familiarity with the nuns 
of the convent, making them confidants of 
her joys and her sorrows, and recalling 
the dreams of her youthful novitiate at 
Modena. Thus it is from the reports of 
the sisters of conversations taken from 
her lips, and from her correspondence with 
the inmates of the monastery, that the 
documents in the Archives de France are 
composed. 

The convent of the Visitation at Chaillot 
was founded by Henrietta Maria, daugh- 
ter of Henri IV. and queen of Charles 
I.; in these wal!s she too had found a 
congenial retreat from the sorrows of her 
later years, and finally she left her heart 
to the society. There was thus a peculiar 
propriety in the convent becoming the ref- 
uge of the griefs of Mary Beatrice, when 
she could escape from the hollow mockery 
of empty state which surrounded her at 
St. Germains. The nuns who sought re- 
treat here were members of the noblest 
families of France, sprung from such fam- 
ilies as the Montmorencies, the La Fay- 
ettes, the Ventadours, and the Gramonts. 

It was at Chaillot that Madame de la 
Vallitre sought refuge at the time of her 
first escape from court, and here that Col- 
bert came to recall her to court, at a time 
when the duties of a minister of France 
included the management of the king’s 
mistresses; the King of France, the 
princes of the blood, court nobles, cardi- 
nals, and archbishops were among its fre- 
quent visitors. No vestige of the convent 
now remains, since it suffered the fate of 
all conventual institutions in the confisca- 





tion of its property at the Revolution; 
yet its buildings were not destroyed by 
the Revolution but by the first Napoleon. 
On the birth of the Prince of Rome, the 
founder of the new Carlovingian dynasty 
determined to honour the event by build- 
ing a palace for the King of Rome, which 
should be of a grandeur commensurate 
with his ambition, and which should if 
possible, outstrip Versailles. No site 
seemed to offer such advantages as the 
heights of Chaillot, in front of the Champs 
de Mars, which commanded a view not 
only of Paris but of the windings of the 
Seine as far as St. Cloud and St. Ger- 
mains; and so the whole of the conventual 
structures, chapel, and out-buildings were 
levelled to the ground, the gardens 
broken up, and the work commenced. 
The stupendous fabric which he thus in- 
tended to raise was of course never reared. 
The foundations feli into ruins before the 
walls began to be erected, and the very 
hill itself was almost removed at the time 
of the International Exhibition of 1867.* 
Several catalogues are in existence of the 
pictures and works of art of the convent, 
from which it would appear that the es- 
tablishment was a veritable museum of re- 
lics of the last three or four generations of 
the Stuarts. There were various portraits 
of members of the Stuart family, begin- 
ning with the Queen of Charles I.; and the 
fine library contained likewise a mass of 
Stuart records, a good’part of which have 
erished or been dispersed in the French 
volution. 

Another establishment hardly less in- 
teresting for its connection with the Stu- 
art dynasty is the Scotch College in Paris, 
in the Rug Fossés Saint Victor. It was 
founded in 1325 by David, Bishop of Mo- 
ray; but its chief benefactor was James 
Beaton, the Catholic Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, who, in the days of Mary Stuart and 
James VI. of Scotland, was ambassador at 
the court of France. In the latter part of 
his life he took refuge in Paris from the 


stirring scenes which accompanied the up- © 


rise of Calvinism in Scotland. The Scotch 
College became the object of his chief 
care; he deposited there not only a mass 
of ancient documents and papers relatin 

to the history of Scotland which he ha 

brought over with him, but at his death 
he left the college the whole of his posses- 
sions. ‘The exiled race ff the Stuarts 


* It was, too, on the heights of Chaillot that 
Henri II{. reined in his horse in his flight from 
Paris on the day of the Barricades, and, looking 
back over the city which he had loved so deeply, 
shook his hand at it with imprecations, 
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finding in Paris the repository of the 
Catholic relics of Scotland, confided here 
such papers and documents as they wish- 
ed to preserve, and left also to it, in token 
of affection, some portion of their bodily 
remains. The University of Glasgow and 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh still 
possess authenticated copies, made in 1771, 
of the Scottish charters and other docu- 
ments which were preserved here. Some 
of the charters having relation to lands 
granted by the kings to the Archbishops 
of Glasgow go back to the beginning of the 
14th century. There was also a large 
collection of original letters of Mary Queen 
of Scots, together with her will and codi- 
cil written on the eve of herdeath. There 
were moreover four volumes in. folio of 

apers, richly bound, all written by James 
I., containing his memoirs, beginning with 
the imprisonment of his father, and contin- 
ued to the year 1598. These historical 
records were dispersed at the time of the 
French Revolution. A resident at the 
Scotch College wrote to the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” in 1798, giving some account 
of the manner in which this took place: 
* During our stay at the Scotch College it 
was decreed that the books of the library 
should be sold. The Vandals who had 
the direction of this affair were so little 
acquainted with the value of this kind of 
objects, that the most precious manuscripts 
were sold by the hundredweight and de- 
livered to’ the flames. Many of the pris- 
oners took a share of the plunder.” 

The Abbé Paul Macpherson, afterwards 
rector of the English College at Rome, 
was, by the aid of Alexander Innes, the 
last Englishman who remained in the 
Scotch College, able, it appears, to save 
the papers of Archbishop Beaton, and to 
make a selection of the rest of the histori- 
cal documents preserved in the College 
library ; and it is perhaps from this source 
that a number of letters of Mary Stuart, 
part of the Beaton collection, and a mass 
of other documents, came to the hands of 
Dr. Kyle, the late Catholic Archbishop 
of Glasgow, from whom they passed to his 
successor. It is, however, undoubtedly 
from the ancient collection of the Scotch 
College that the Prince Labanoff acquired 
the considerable mass of unedited corre- 
spondence of Mary Queen of Scots of 
which he has made use in his volumes. 
Of all this Aollection the autograph me- 
moirs of James II. have, however, gone 
through the most curious adventures. 
James II. was fond of writing. He even 
published a book, while yet Duke of York, 
called the “ Memoirs on the Affairs of Eng- 
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‘land in all that relates to the Navy from 
'1660%o 1673;” and before his dethrone- 
ment he had.progressed considerably in 
his design of writing the history of his 
own life. Amid. all the oversights and 
negligences of the bewildered king, after 
the news of the landing of the Prince of 
Orange reached his ears, there was one 
subject about which his solicitude was ex- 
cessive, and that was his papers. In the 
midst of the whirlwind of revolt he might 
jose his head and throw the Great Seal 
of England into the river, but his journals 
he enclosed in a casket and confided to 
Torriesi, Minister of Tuscany, with such 
pressing recommendations, that the Italian 
diplomatist thought he was entrusted 
with the diamonds of the crown, and took 
charge of the deposit with corresponding 
solicitude; after which the papers went 
the round of Europe, guarded with as jeal- 
ous care as if their weight were made up 
of diamonds and rubies. 

During these days of tumult the resi- 
dence even of an ambassador was not re- 
spected, and the house of the Tuscan 
Minister was sacked; but he managed to 
save the precious trust of the king from 
the general ravage of his mansion. He 
contrived to embark the sacred deposit on 
board a ship sailing for Leghorn, where 
it arrived safely, notwithstanding the risk 
which the suspicion of its incalculable val- 
ue caused it to incur. At Leghorn two 
Tuscan galleys were appointed to convey 
it to France, where it reached the hands 
of the author; and never hardly can it 
be supposed that the MS. of even a royal 
author was guarded with such jealous 
care. 

Some months before his death James 
addressed the following letter to the prin- 
cipal of the Scotch College at Paris :— 


_ James IT. by the grace of God, &c. 

**To our faithful and well loved M. Lewis 
Innes, almoner of the Queen, our very dear 
spouse, and principal of our Scotch College at 
Paris, greeting. 

** Being weil persuaded that there is no place 
where the original memoirs written by our 
hands can be in greater safety than in our 
Scotch College at Paris, where the kings our 
predecessors have already deposited several im- 
portant pieces which have been preserved with 
the greatest care, we have judged it fitting to 
charge you with the preservation of the above- 
named cziginal memoirs, which will be deposited 
in the archives of our said Scotch College at 
Paris, to remain there as a proof of our confi- 
dence in and affection for the College. This 
present is to serve with you and with your suc- 
cessors for an authorization sufficient for the re- 
taining of the above-named deposit. 
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« Given at our Court at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
the 24th of March, 1701, and the seventeenth 
of our reign. 

«+ For the King, 


In the year 1707 James III., the Pre-4 
tender, evinced, by a letter also addressed 
in his name by the same secretary, Caryll, 
to Mr. Innes, equal solicitude for the safety 
of the papers. After reciting that the 
memoirs of the late king had been de- 
posited in the archives of the Scotch Col- 
“ and directing that they never should 
be removed without the orders of the king 
himself, Mr Innes was authorized to de- 
liver the portion of the memoirs relating 
to the year 1678 and the following years 
to certain persons at St. Germains, to be 
named by the king, to be iuspected and 
then returned to the archives. In 1771 a 
letter of Alexander Gordon, the principal 
of the college, testifies to the care with 
which these documents were kept, and 
that no copy was allowed to be taken of 
them without the authorization of their 
proprietor. 

The papers were well preserved up to 
the time of the French Revolution. At 
the beginning of this movement Lord 
Gower, British Ambassador, before quit- 
ting Paris, proposed to Alexander Gordon, 
the principal of the college above men- 
tioned, to take charge of the manuscripts 
of King James, and to place them in safety 
somewhere in Eagland. For some reason 
or other the proposition was not accepted. 
A little time afterwards Mr. Gordon, 
alarmed at the succession of visits paid to 
him and his college by the revolutionary 
chiefs, left Paris hastily. He gives some 
account of the events leading to his de- 
parture in a letter dated September 2, 
1722, and adddressed to a friend : — ’ 


‘* Would you believe that the 13th of August, 
the Scotch College was invaded twice by armed 
forces, and that the first time I was taken by 
four national guards to the section, in order to 
get me to take the new oath, which I absolutely 
refused to do. I consented to swear that [ 
would undertake nothing against their ‘ liberty. 
equality, property (?)’ saying that was all I 
could promise. I quit Paris for some time.” 


CaRYLL.”’ 


Before leaving the college, however, the 
principal confided the charge of it to 
Alexander Innes, a nephew of the former 
Abbé Innes, the only Englishman then re- 
maining in the building. At the same 
period a Catholic — named Stapleton, 
principal of the English College at St. 
Omer, and afterwards Catholic bishop in 





England, having paid a visit to Paris be- 
fore leaving France, was consulted by Mr. 
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Innes as to the best way of taking care of 
the manuscripts of James II. Mr. Staple- 
ton was of opinion that if he could have 
them sent to St. Omer he could from 
thence pass them over to England with 
little risk. The papers were then des- 
patched to a French gentleman, a friend of 
Mr. Stapleton’s, in a parcel by a public con- 
veyance, and they all arrived safely to 
their destination. After which these au- 
gust documents underwent a series of fresh 
experiences till they finally perished. The 
French gentleman to whom they were en- 
trusted — called Charpentier by Lord 
Holland in his preface to the History of 
England by Fox —appears to have been 
really named M. Carpentier Lemaire, ad- 
ministrator of the district of St. Omer in 
1793, who had several sons educated in the 
English College. He was arrested during 
the epoch of the Terror; and his wife be- 
ing left alone with these huge folios, richly 
bound, with royal arms on the covers, in 
which the fleurs de lys of France were 
mixed with the emblems of England, be- 
came terribly frightened at the thought of 
their being discovered in her house, so she 
stripped the binding off the volumes and 
burnt the covers with her own hands. 
The manuscripts themselves she carried 
off to St. Momelin, near St. Omer, where 
her husband had a country-house, and 
buried them in the garden. She did not, 
however, leave them there lonz. Her 
terror of royalist papers would not let her 
rest, so she dug them up again and burnt 
them altogether. 

Posterity, however, is in some measure 
compensated for the loss of those porten- 
tous documents by the abridgment which 
was made of them by the Abbé Innes, to 
whom the letters above cited were ad- 
dressed, and which forms part of the 
« Stuart Papers” at Windsor, and is the 
basis of the work of Dr. Clarke. This 
abridgment, it is supposed, was begun at 
the command of James II., and concluded 
under the directions of James III.; and 
the note addressed to the Abbé Innes 
above referred to bore relation to the com- 
pletion of this abridgment. This abridg- 
ment itself forms several volumes, and 
was carefully preserved by the descend- 
ants of the Stuarts. At the death of 
Charles Edward, the young Pretender, 
they passed into the hands of the Abbé 
Waters, Vicar-General of the English 
Benedictines at Rome, who gave them up 
to the Prince Regent for a life pension ; 
and the manuscripts were confided by the 
Prince Regent, for the purpose of publica- 
tion, to Dr. Clarke. According to another 
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version, however, accredited by the 
“Quarterly Review” of December, 1816, 
attributed to Mr. Dennistoun, the papers in 
question were confided to Father Waters 
by the Duchess of Albany to be delivered 
to Henry Benedict, Cardinal of York, and 
Father Waters, who died immediately 
after payment of the first instalment of 
his pension, betrayed his trust in so dis- 

osing of them. They left Civita Vecchia 
In 1813, and Dr. Clarke’s book was pub- 
lished in 1816. 

Henry Benedict — who, after the stir- 
ring adventures of a military youth, had 
taken refuge in the bosom of the Church 
—found at Rome plenty of leisure for de- 
voting himself to the collection of me- 
. morials of his fallen house. His museum 
was composed of sceptres, crowns, jewels, 
and decorations, the veil which Mary 
Stuart had woven with her own hands 
and worn on the scaffold, and a mass-book, 
illuminated with miniatures, which had 
belonged to the Princess Sobieska, and 
which the Prince left to George IV.; it is 
now in the library at Windsor . The 
Cardinal, moreover, had caused his own 
life to be writen by his secretary, and this 
MS. is, it is believed, now in possession 
of the Earl of Orford, while other Stuart 
documents are also preserved in the semi- 


nary of Frascati, where he had a villa. 
The Cardinal died in 1897, and at his 
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of them found their way into the ijibrary 
of Windsor Castle, and the story of tie 
way in which they arrived there was toll 
by the late Mr. Woodward in the * Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ” for February, 1836. 

A certain Dr. Watson, who oceupiel 
himself with hunting after Stuart relics 
in Italy, found a collection of papers at 
Rome in the garret of the Mounserrato 
Palace, exposed to the air and the ravages 
of rats. The Abbate Lupi then possessed 
them. They had been confided to Lupi by 
one Monsignore Tassoni, who was the testa- 
mentary executor of Monsignore Cesarini 
—this last being the executor of the Car- 
dinal of York. 

Lupi, who had ro notion of the value of 
the papers, with the permission of Tassoni, 
sold them to Watson for 170 piastres. 
Watson, who was overjoyed with his pur- 
chase, went about Rome vaunting the 
value of his papers, and the money he 
would get for them from the Prince Re- 
gent. This talk came to the ears of Cuar- 
dinal Consalvi, who had been on intimate 
terms with the Regent, and would gladly 
seize any opportunity of rendering him 
any obliging service. They dealt in those 
days as summarily in Rome in the matter 
of works of art as in other matters, and 
Consalvi summoned Dr. Watson to give 
up the documents, and, on Watson’s re- 
fusal, put seals upon his rooms and senti- 





nels at his door. In the end, the papers 
were scattered in different directions.!were seized, and sent off in five large 
His last will was dated 1892, and the} chests to the palace of the Governor of 
whole of his property was left upon trust) Rome. The Cardinal offered to give back 
to Monsignore Angelo Cesarini. The Watson his 170 piastres, but the latter re- 
trust upon which this property was left | fused; and Consalvi, having heard already 
was disclosed to Cesarini by the last | what interest the Prince Regent had at- 
Stuart on his deati-bed ; and Cesarini set | tached to the papers he had received from 
down the nature of the trust in a sealed | the Benedictine Waters, offered these ad- 
paper, which was not to be opened during | ditional ones to the Prince, who accepted 
the lifetime of the Countess of Albany, | them with many expressions of obligation. 
nor before certain property in Mexico had | But the unfortunate Watson, who certain- 
been disposed of. Tiis deed was signed | ly had the merit of having unearthed the 
in 1898, and Monsignore Cesarini died not | documents, followed them to England, 
long after; the second condition upon | and addressed the Regent with thé story 
which the sealed paper was to be opened | of his wrongs. The Prince ordered a sum 
was not fulfilled, even in 1831, but, on the! of 500/. to be given to him. This the 
authority of the Pope, the seals were | doctor refused; he claimed 3,000/., and re- 
broken, and it was ‘found that the sole | fused allcompromise. The ill-starred man, 
heir of the last Stuart was the Propaganda | sixteen years later, in 1835, put an end to 
at Rome. There was a certain fitness in| his existence by hanging himself in the 
this — the heir of the last Stuart was that, Blue Anchor Tavern, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
Catholic Church for the sake of which the | Thames Street. 
family had lost a throne. The history which the Marchesa Cam- 
The papers and memoirs, however, of | pana gives of her indefatigable searchings 
the Cardinal of York had been very and investigations on the track of Stuart 
loosely kept. They had been stowed documents form the most interesting por- 
away in garrets, and exposed to all kinds tion of her introduction to the documents 
of damage and depredation. A portion themselves; and in many cases the whole 


death all these family relics and papers 
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result of her researches was the knowledge 
that nothing was discoverable with respect 
to the object in view. She has, for exam- 
ple, been at great pains to discover the 
papers and documents which Mary Bea- 
trice left behind her at St. Germains in 
1718, but without success. There can be 
no doubt that the quantity of correspond- 
ence and documents left behind her by the 
exiled queen, who was for many years re- 
garded as the head of the Jacobite party, 
must have been very gie@it, and mgch 
curious matter was undoubtedly contained 
among them; but all have been scattered, 
in spite of the precautions taken for their 
preservation by the Pretender. 

When the queen died, her son James 
III. was at Urbino, from which place he 
sent minute instructions for the arrange- 
ment of the papers of his deceased moth- 


er. 

1. All the papers in the handwriting of 
James III., the Duke of Mar, Mr. Nairne, 
and Mr. Patterson, were to be placed care- 
fully in a chest without being read, ex- 
cept so far as sufficed to verify the hand- 
writing, and sealed with the seals of the 
four persons appointed for this purpose 
(the Bari of Middleton, lord high chancel- 
lor of the deceased queen; Mr. Sheldon, 
her vice-chamberlain; the General Dillon; 
and Mr. Dicconson, her treasurer),. and 
confided to the care of Messrs. Sheldon 
and Dicconson. 

2. All the State papers were to be cata- 
logued, the catalogue sent to James IIL, 
and confided likewise to the care of Messrs. 
Sheldon and Dicconson. 

3. All financial documents were to be 
treated in the same way. 

4. The correspondence of Mary Beatrice 
. was not to be read at all, but placed in a 
- separate chest, and consigned in the same 

way, except the papers of the queen relat- 
ing to matters of devotion, which were to 
be confided to Father Gaillard. 

5. All the documents in cypher were to 
be deposited with General Dillon. 

6. The four delegates above named 
were to make an inventory of all the 
books, furniture, jewels, plate, articles of 
toilet, carriages, and other property of the 
late queen. 

After the lapse of two years, Dicconson 
became the sole depositary of the papers 
and documents of Mary Beatrice, and the 
last account we have of them is in a letter 
addressed by him to James IIL. in which 
he states that he holds the documents still 
at the disposal of the king, but that he 
had not been able, as doubtless he had 


been commanded to do, to deposit them at! 





il 


the Convent of the English Benedictines, 
since the holders of the papers were afraid 
of their being stopped at the gates of 
Paris. 

What has become of all these papers? 
Nothing leads us to imagine that they ever 
came to the hands of James III., and Dic- 
conson died at St. Germains in 1742. The 
Marchioness Campana has made researches 
in vain at St. Germains, at Versailles, at 
Paris, and at Windsor, and has found no 
trace of them. The history of one curi- 
ous document which was assuredly among 
them is sufficient to prove that the papers 
fell into the hands of persons ignorant of 
tneir character, and have either been de- 
stroyed or dispersed at random. In the 
British Museum is to be seen a pocket- 
book which belonged to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and which was seized upon his 
person after the battle of Edgemoor ; some 
handwriting of James II. was in the vol- 
ume testifying to its authenticity. It con- 
tains a medley of notes, memoranda, ad- 
dresses, medical receipts, prayers, English 
and French songs, extracts from the his- 
tory of England, remarks on Holland, and 
charms against sorcery. Dicconson men- 
tions this pocket-book as having been 
found among the papers of the queen, but 
its history can be traced no further back 
than to a bookstall in Paris, at which it was 
purchased by an Irish student, from whom 
it passed through several hands to the 
British Museum. The story of the Duke 
of Monmouth’s pocket-book is sufficiently 
convincing of the haphazard way in which 
the documents must have been scattered 
about, and the probability that they have 
for the most part perished. 

Immediately after the queen’s death, 
however, some portions of her papers had 
been extracted from her cabinet, and that 
surreptitiously through the instrumentality 
of the English ambassador, Lord Stair, 
who had in his pay one Higgons, the 
brother of Sir Thomas Higgons, the secre- 
tary of the Pretender. Lord Stair, it will 
be remembered, kept a watchful eye on 
the court of the Jacobites, and once nearly 


‘succeeded in kidnapping the Pretender, 


when the young prince, having been for- 
bidden France, came in disguise to pay a 
visit to his widowed mother at the con- 
vent of Chaillot. A letter in the Public 
Record Office, addressed by Lord Stair to 
Craggs, the Secretary of State, and 
printed by the Marchioness Campana, 
shows that he had just succeeded in get- 
ting hold of two letters, and it is of course 
probable he obtained more. 

Mr. Dennistoun, in the article of the 
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“Quarterly ” above mentioned, signalized 
the existence of another set of “ Stuart 
Papers,” which he calls the “Malatesta 
Papers,” and which appear also to have 
come down from the collection of the 
Cardinal of York, and to have formed 
part of the documents in the possession 
of his testamentary executor, Monsignore 
Cesarini, one of whose nieces, a joint 
heiress with her sister, married the Comte 
Sigismund Malatesta. These papers had 
already begun to be dispersed by sale 
when Mr. Dennistoun found them. He 
succeeded, however, in purchasing a long 
letter of James III., addressed to the 
Princess Sobieska. This was in 1845-46, 
but we find in this preface evidence that 
in 1817 a collection of pictures, papers, 
books, engravings, and bronzes, which 
belonged to the Cardinal of York, were 
at a villa Muti, called Malatesti at 
Frascati, and of these nothing now re- 
mains. However, the palaces of the 
Cardinal of York, both at Rome and at 
Frascati, were pillaged during the time of 
the French invasion, and after this loss of 
— the last of the descendants of 
ames II. before his death accepted pecu- 
niary aid cf George III. 

Another collection of “Stuart Papers” 
remained in the hands of Sir David 
Nairne, secretary successively to James 
Il. and James III. After the death of 
Sir D. Nairne, they come in some mysteri- 
ous way into the hands of Carte, the 
historian, and from him they passed to the 
University of Oxford, and are now in the 
Bodleian, and a large number of these 
— was published by Macpherson in 

is two quarto volumes of original papers. 

Besides these, there are the “Leeds 
Papers,” coming from the Dake of Leeds, 
formerly Lord Danby and Lord Godol- 
_ and a mass of documents in the 

ecord Office. Trinity College also, and 


the Royal Academy at Dublin, possess 


many valuable Stuart documents. With 
respect to Ireland, one curious collection 
of “Stuart Papers” was allowed to be 
dispersed in our own time. These were 
papers of James II., of Tyrconnel, and 
other Jacobites, seized among the baggage 
of the vanquished army after the battle 
of the Boyne. This collection must, from 
the catalogue of them still extant, have 
been extremely curious, and contained the 
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ant they were offered to the Enzlis) 
Government under Lord Grey for the 
sum of 1,009/. This offer was declined by 
the Government but accepted by.a book- 
seller of London of the name of Thorpe, 
who sold them in detail at a considerable 
profit, and a portion of these papers was 
ae by the Royal Academy of Dub- 
in. 
Private collections of Stuart documents 
are also not wanting in England, and have 
begn laid under contribution by the 
Marchesa, who gracefully acknowledzes 
her obligations to Sir Charles Marray, 
our minister at Lisbon, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, Gereral Craufurd and Sir 
Charles Dilke, who possesses a collection 
of “Caryll Papers,” coming down from 
Caryll, the secretary of James II. and the 
friend of Pope. Italy naturally has fur- 
nished no small proportion of these docu- 
ments; and first in importance comes the 
great library of the Vatican, from which 
have been taken the briefs of the Popes 
and the letters of the Stuarts addressed to 
the Pontiff, and the correspondence of 
the Papal nuncio, Adda, whose presence 
in England was almost as fatal to James 
II. as that of Peters, and which has in 
art been drawn upon by Mackintosh and 
acaulay. At Florence the archives of 
the Medici have been ransacked. The 
Grand Duke Como III. was much at- 
tached to the Stuarts, and the despatches 
of his ambassadors, especially those of 
Terriesi, who lent his carriage to the 
Queen Mary Beatrice on the night of her 
escape from Lambeth with the Prince of 
Wales. The Tuscan ambassadors at Paris, 
moreover, Ricasoli, Delbene, and inferior 
agents were in constant intercourse with 
the Court of St. Germains, and purvey- 
ors of Stuart news to the Grand Duke. 
No Italian archives, however, are more 
rich in Stuart papers than those of 
Modena, the seat of the family of the 
Queen, with the members of which she 
was in constant intercourse. The brother 
of Mary of Modena especially remained 
throughout life on the most affectionate 
terms with his sister till his premature 
death in 1694, and was ever in close cor- 
respdndence, and Rizzini, the Modenese 
minister at Versailles, gives the most 
intimate details extant of the inner life 
of the Court of St. Germains. The zeal 


history of the secret hopes and machina-! of the compiler has led her not to neglect 


tions of the Jacobites in the three King- 
doms, and the plans of the cabinet of 
Versailles. William of Orange place:! 


either Turin, Venice, or Geneva, and the 
Imperial archives of Vienna have furnished 
. “ich collection of papers containing the 


these papers in the hands of his secretary, |correspondence of the Imperial ambassa- 
Sir Robert Southwell, by whose descend- dor, Hoffmann, during the years 1683-1689, 
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who gave a most circumstantial account 
of the events which he witnessed during 
the Revolution of 1688. 

From Spain we are promised the com- 
lete collection of the correspondence of 
Reecuille, the Spanish ambassador in 


England with the Spanish ambassador at- 


Rome —a correspondence, by the way, 
wholly distinct from that already used by 


Mackintosh and Macaulay, and which is | 


“that which passed between Ronquillo and 
the Court of Spain. 

But of all foreign countries, the richest 
in Stuart papers is France. Of the 
French collections, the Marchesa Campana 
declares the most curious portion to be 
the correspondence of Renaudot, a secret 
political agent in correspondence with: all 
the princes of Europe and all the leading 
Jacobites in the interest of the Stuart 
cause, and also that of Colonel Hooke, a 
Jacobite agent for ever en roufe between 
the Highlands and St. Germains. More- 
over, the Marchesa, not content with hav- 
ing thus laboriously and patiently exam- 
ined all the archives of Europe in the 
search after Stuart memorials, has expend- 
ed such an amount of zeal in the hunt 
after their bodily remains as we should 
imagine has rarely been displayed even 
by a devotee of saintly relics; but she has 
met with small success. 

To understand the way in which the re- 
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widowed queen, and the Jacobite exiles, 
who all dreamed of an impending restora- 
tion, decided to d'sobey the king’s injunc- 
tions in this respect, and the body, en- 
closed in several coffins, was deposited, 
unburied, in the Church of the English 
Benedictines, to await its further transla- 
tion to the Chapel of Henry VII. in West- 
‘minster Abbey. The body of the Princess 
| Louisa was also placed there near that of 
jher father. Tie king died on the 16th of 
September, 1701, after having received, as 
is well known, a visit from Louis XIV., 
|who undertook to recognize his son, and 
| took leave of him with tears, saying that 
“he was the most virtuous and the most 
outraged of monarchs.” His body lay in 
state in the same chamber in which he 
died. The offices for the dead were chant- 
ed, and mass performed for a night and a 
day. The body was then opened and ein- 
balmed, and in the evening carried in pro- 
cession followed by the Duke of Berwick, 
the Earl of Mid Ileton, and o:her officers 
of the court, and some priests in two 
carriages to Paris. The mourning proces- 
sion was escorted by royal gardes de corps 
carrying wax torches, and the road was 
lined with spectators. 

The funeral.train halted at Chaillot to 
deposit the heart of the king, and then 
|proceeded to the Benedictine Convent, 
where the deceased king’s almoner, the 








mains of the Stuarts were scattered about, | Abbé Ingleton, delivered the coffin to the 
it is necessary to recall the strange practice | prior, with a Latin speech, to which the 
which existed in former times, in the case | prior replied in the same tongue. The 
of eminent people, of directing by will that | body was placed in the chapel of Lord 
certain portions of their bodies removed Cardigan, and’ shut off from the church 
in the process of embalmment, some of | by an iron grating. A metal plate on the 


which, such as the brain and the heart, 
were styled the noble portions, should 
be extracted and left as legacies to the 
various convents, churches, and institutions 
for which they felt affection. Such dispo- 
sitions were made by James II. and Mary 
Beatrice, and in the case of the Princess 
Louisa, we suppose, were directed by her 
mother. Consequently, the hearts of 
father, mother, and daughter were depos- 
ited in the convent of Chaillot, the brains 
and lungs were to be given to the parish 
church of St. Germains, and the remainder 
of the interiors of the bodies were left to 
the Scotch College. While the bodies 
themselves were, in the case of the de- 
posed king and princess, placed in the 
English Benedictine Convent in the Fau- 
bourg Saint Jacques, that of the queen 
was buried in the convent of Chaillot. 
James II., indeed, had directed that his 
body should be buried in the parish church 
where he died. But Louis XIV., his 


' coffin was inscribed thus : — 


** Ici est le corps du trés haut, trés puissant, 
| et trés excellent prince Jacques II., par la grace 
de Dieu, Roy de la Grande Bretagne, né le 24 
Octobre 1638, décéde en France au chateau de 
Saint Germain-en-Laye, le 16 Septembre 1701.” 


| This Benedictine convent, founded at 


| Paris under the regency of Anne of Aus- 
tria, was, like all other convents, suppress- 
‘ed at the French Revolution, and what 
remains of the old building has been 
transformed into a school. The body of 
James of course shared the same fate as 
the other bodies of royal personages at that 
time, and a curious piece of evidence has 
been published by Mr. Oliver — coming 
from an eyewitness who was a prisoner in 
the convent at the time the body was torn 
out of its coffin. This evidence was taken 
from an old Irishman, who testifies to the 
curious state of preservation of the body 
when uncovered. 
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‘*T was a prisoner in the convent of English 
Benedictines, Rue du F iubourg Saint Jacques, 
in company with the prior, about 17938 or 1794. 
In one of the chapels of the church the body of 
King James had been deposited, waiting to be 
translated to Westminster Abbey. It had never 
been interred, and was placed in a coffin of 
wood, enclosed in a first coffin of lead and a 
second of wood covered with black velvet. The 
sans culottes broke up the coffins to get out the 
lead to make bullets of it. The body remained 
exposed a whole day. It was. bandaged, and 
looked likea mummy. When the sans culottes 
took it out it emitted a smell of vinegar and 
camphor, having been well embalmed. The 
state of preservation was perfect: the hands 
and the nails very fine. I moved and bent ev- 
ery finger; I never saw finer teeth. A young 
lady, also a prisoner, wished to have one of the 
teeth, and I tried to take it out, but I could not, 
so firm was it. The feet also were in a good 


* state. The face and the cheeks had not changed. 


I tried to roll the eyes, and the balls were firm 
to my touch. The French and English prison- 
ers gave money to the sans culottes to get a 
sight of the body. These last said James had 
been a good sans culotte, and he should be 
buried in a hole in the public cemetery like the 
other sans culottes. King George tried every 
means to find out where it was taken to, but 
could not do so. A mask of wax very like the 
face of the king was suspended to the wall of 
the chapel.”’ 


The Benedictine Convent also contained 
a large collection of documents of the Stu- 
art family, including many autograph let- 
ters of James II., which also were dispersed 
or destroyed at the time of the French 
Revolution. 

The inner ‘parts of the body of 
James II. were distributed as follows: 
—his heart at Chaillot, his brain to the 
Scotch College, while his entrails were di- 
vided between the English College at St. 
Omer and the parish church at St. Ger- 
mains. Of these remains only those of 
St. Germains have escaped dispersion, and 
these were discovered in 1824 by the work- 
men engaged in digging the foundations 
of a new church on the site of the older 
structure. We learn from an extract of 
the register of the Municipal Council that 
three leaden chests were thus found, one 
of which bore an inscription to the effect 
that within were contained a portion of 
“the flesh and the noble parts of the body 
of the very powerful, very excellent prince 
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existed in the church of St. Germain-en- 
Laye ran in part thus :— 
Regi Regum 
Felicique Memorize 
Jacobi If. Majoris Britannie Regis 
qui sua hic Viscera Condi voluit 
Conditus ipse in Visceribus Christi 
Fortitudine Bellica nulli secundus 
Fide Christiana cui von par? 
Propter alteram quid non passus? 
Illa plus quam heros 
[sta Prope Martyr 


Moritvr vt Vixit Fide Plenvs 
eoqve Advolat quo Fides Ducit 
vbi nihil Perfidia Potest 


There was another more brief inscrip- 
tion to the memory of James on the pave- 
ment in front of the altar, and also a short 
inscription in memory of his daughter : — 


Viscera Ludovices Marise 
Filize Jacobi Secundi 
Magne Britannia Regis 
Consummata in Brevi Explevit Tempora Multa 
Dilecta Deo et Hominibus 
Annos nata Prope Viginti 
Abit ad Dominum die XVII Aprilis MDCCXVI 


As soon as George IV., who as we have 
seen always took interest in the relics of 
the House of Stuart, heard of this discov- 
ery, he instructed the English ambassador 
to collect these remains and to inter them 
provisionally with all possible pomp, and 
very shortly afterwards the ceremony took 
place. It is strange to think of the hon- 
our paid in a foreign land by a foreign 
population to a few handfuls of the dust 
of a throneless English king and queen 
and their daughter. From the “ Annual 
Register” of 1824 we learn that early in 
the morning a crowd gathered together at 
St. Germains to behold the translation of 
these remains of James II., and that the 
roads were thronged with people on foot 
and in carriages. The ceremony com- 
menced with a procession of priests in full 
canonicals, who performed high mass in a 
temporary chapel erected for service dur- 
ing the building of the new church. The 
interior of the building and the doors were 
hung with black, and a coffin containing 
the royal relics was placed on a cata- 
falque in the form of a mausoleum and 
richly decorated with mourning drapery, 
and surmounted with a crown of gold 


Jacques Stuart, second of the name, King, placed on a cushion of black velvet and 


of Great Britain,” with his arms at the 
foot of the inscription. The other chests 


covered with a veil of black crape. At 
the end of the ceremony the coffin was 


contained the entrails of the Princess | carried in great pomp to the altar, beneath 
Louisa, his daughter, and of the queen, | which it was deposited by the chief per- 
Mary Beatrice. The curious epitaph which|sons of the funeral. These consisted of 














the English and Sardinian ambassadors 
—the latter were present in the name of 
the King of Sardinia, as the nearest re- 
resentative of the Stuart line — Marshal 
Haskonall Duc of Otranto, the Abbé 
Duke de Melfort, and other members of 
the English and French nobility, and the 
life guards of the King of France received 
orders to render royal honours to the re- 
mains of James. 

It is, however, to our present Queen 
that the construction of the actual monu- 
ment to the memory of James II. in a 
chapel of the Church of St. Germains is 
due. At the time of her first visit to Paris 
she had herself seen that the provisional 
tomb of James II. was in a dilapidated 
state, and she ordered another one to be 
made at her own cost. This monument 
of simple and stately design is of lofty 
dimensions, somewhat like the doorway 
of a Grecian temple, with two col- 
umns, one on each side, and with two 
wings of lower elevation. On its apex is 

laced a small effigy of St. George and the 

ragon. Lower down on the architrave 
is an inscription which denotes in a mod- 
est way to whom the structure of the 
tomb is due — 


Regio Generi Pietas Regia 


Lower down still on the facade are the 
royal arms of England, and beneath them 
is the inscription 


Ferale quisquis hoc Monumentum Respicis 
Rerum Humunarum Vices Meditare. 
Magnus in Prosperis, in Adversis Major 
Jacobus If. Anglorum Rex 
Insignes rumnas Dolendaque Fata 
Pio Placidoque Obitu Exsolvit 
in hac urbe 
Die XVI Septembris an. MDCCI 
et Nobiliores quaedam Corporis ejus Partes 
hic recondite Asservantur. 


On the wings are two inscriptions in Latin 
verse. The monument cannot be com- 
pared for taste and elegance with that 
which is well known to every visitor to 
the great basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
erected in memory of the three last 
Stuarts, whose bodies lay interred in the 
vaults below, and which was raised to the 
last representatives of this English royal 
race by the genius of Canova by order of 
George IV. Canova, however, it should 
be known, received no remuneration for 
the work beyond the payment of the cost 
of materials, having made an offer to 
George IV. to erect it on these terms. 
There is something peculiarly inter- 
esting in thus seeing the sovereigns of 
the House of Hanover consecrating with 
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worthy memorials the remains of the 
royal race of Stuart, whose throne they 
have occupied for 180 years. By astrange 
coincidence, indeed, the marriage of Mary 
of Modena made a new link of relationship 
between the House of Hanover and the 
last Stuarts. The common ancestor of 
the family of Este and of the Houses of 
Brunswick and Hanover being, as is well 
known, Azzo d’Este, Marquess of Tuscany 
and Liguria, who aniel the heiress of 
the princely Bavarian family of the Wolfs 
or Guelphs, and had by her two sons; the 
eldest of these settled in Germany and 
founded the German Houses of the line, 
whilst the youngest settled in Italy, and 
his descendants became Dukes of Ferrara 
and Modena. Ferrara was subsequently, 
in 1598, on the death of Alphonso IL, 
without isstie, seized by the popes on the 
pretence that Ferrara was a fief of the 
empire, although Alphonso had bequeathed 
the duchy to his kinsman Cesar d'‘Este. 
The d’Este family, however, continued to 
rule at Modena. The marriage of James 
II. with Mary of Modena made therefore, 
as we have said, a fresh link between the 
Stuarts and the House of Hanover, inde- 
pendently of that which existed already 
by reason of their common ancestry in 
James I. Another fact, less known, is that 
the nearest representative branches of the 
House of Stuart in the present day are the 
House of Savoy and the ex-ducal family 
of Modena, since the granddaughter of 
Charles I., the daughter of Heuriette 
d’Angleterre, married Victor Amadeus, 
Duke of Savoy and the King of Sardinia. 
The great-grandson of Victor Amadeus, 
Victor Emmanuel I., had no sons, but his 
eldest daughter married the Duke of Mo- 
dena, father of the present ex-duke Fran- 
cis V. Therefore were it not for the Rev- 
olution of 1688, the line of James II. being 
extinct, the title to the crown by the laws 
of succession would be in Francis V., and 
failing his line, in the House of Savoy. In- 
deed, the Cardinal of York, styled on the 
Stuart monument at St. Peter’s Henry IX., 
left at his death his right to the crown of 
England to the Duke of Savoy, his nearest 
relation in the Stuart line. 

When Mary of Modena died in 1718 the 
Regent of France gave orders for the cel- 
ebration of her funeral with honours befit- 
ting her rank; and according to her own 
request her body was deposited in the 
chapel of the Convent of Visitation at 
Chaillot, in the seclusion which she had sc 
often found a solace for the cares of exiled 
royalty, to await the time of her son’s res- 
toration, when it was to be transported to 
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England together with the remains of her 
husband and daughter. She desired, too, 
that her heart and other parts of her body 
should remain there for ever by the side 
of the hearts of her husband and daughter, 
and that of Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I. 
The report of the commissioners ap- 
* pointed by the city of Puris at the time of 
the French Revolution to take an inven- 
tory of the property of the suppressed re- 
ligious houses, gives an account of the state 
of the coffin of Mary Beatrice at that period. 
and of the preservation of the hearts in 
cases of silver (that of James II. was of 
silver gilt, presented by Louis XIV.); but 
no further record has been found by the 
Marchesa Campana of the remains in spite 
of inquiries in various directions, including 
excavations made on the site of the old 
convent and searches into the catacombs 
themselves. The body of the queen has 
vanished as those of James II. and his 
daughter have vanished, and no earthly 
trace remains of the last king and queen 
of the Stuart line beyond the few ashes 
gathered together at St. Germains, while 
there is now not even an inscription re- 
maining to mark the memory of Mary of 
Modeia, or that of her daughter. 
Of the documents themselves in these 


volumes, the earliest, which relate to the 
marriage of Mary of Modena, afford oppor- 
tunity for correcting in some particulars 


former accounts; while the instructions 
given to Lord Peterborough and his de- 
spatches present a curious specimen of 
diplomacy in the negotiation of a royal 
marriage. 

In less than a year after the death of 
Anne Hyde, the Duke of York determined 
toremarry. His first choice had fixed it- 
self upon Susanna Armine, widow of Sir 
Henry Bellasys, who was a steadfast mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and to 
whom James had indeed given a written 
promise of marriage. When the King, 
however, heard of his brother’s design, he 
remonstrated with him, and told him 
sharply that “it was intolerable that he 
should think of playing the fool again at 
his age.” The King was not prepared to 
see the heir to the throne make again such 
a match as had seemed scandalous even to 
Clarendon in the case of his own daugh- 
ter, and therefore, seeing that James was 
bent on remarrying. looked out for a bride 
for him among the courts of Europe. The 
first person on whom his selection fell was 
the Archduchess of Innspruck, cousin of 
the Emperor, and a treaty was entered 
upon with a view to marriage. Matters 
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were finally arranged when the Empress 
of Germany died suddenly, and Leopold 
resolved himself to marry the affianced 
bride of the Duke of York. Henry Mor- 
daunt, Earl of Peterborough. who already 
was en roule for the Viennese capital as 
proxy of the Duke, was stopped in time 
by Sir Bernard Gascoigne, the British am- 
bassador at Vienna, to prevent his appear- 
ance at the Austrian Court; and the Earl 
was instructed to choose a wife for the 
Duke from a list of several princesses for- 
warded to him. Lord Peterborough, who 
had served under the Duke in the victori- 
ous naval fight of Solebay, and who con- 
sidered himself no mean judge of beauty, 
seems to have been determined to procure 
for his royal friend the most agreeable 
princess he could in the matter of per- 
sonal charms; he spared no pains or 
fatigue of travel, and exerted much diplo- 
matic skill for the accomplishment of the 
purpose. No less than ten ladies were 
named, to whom the Duke might have the 
houour of proposing. There was the 
sister of the Emperor, the Duchess of 
Guise, a cousin of Louis XIV., the Prin- 
cess of Wurtemberg, the Princess of Nen- 
bourg, two princesses d’Elbceuf of the 
House of Lorraine, a daughter of the 
Duke of Retz, a princess .of Spain, and 
two princesses of the House of Modena. 
Louis XIV., in pursuance of his scheme 
of keeping the Court of England and the 
direction of its politics in his own power, 
actively interested himself in the marriage 
projects of the Duke of York; and both 
Charles and James were anxious to fix 
upon a person who should be pleasing to 
the French King. The earl entrusted 
with these delicate negotiations has left an 
account of his mission in the “ Mordaunt 
Genealogies,” which testifies to his appre- 
ciation of its gravity. “This was a great 
trust,” he writes, “to the performance 
whereof were requisite both honour and 
discretion. The first, to render uncone 
sidered all the advantages which might be 
proposed to bias the person trusted against 
the interest and satisfaction of his master ; 
and the latter to find out and judge what 
might be most expedient and agreeable to 
his humour and circumstances.” The Duch- 
ess of Guise and the Princess of Wurtem- 
berg both resided in Paris, and were the 
first persons on the list whose aptitudes 
he considered. He saw the Duchess of 
Guise at court, and the Princess of Wur- 
temberg in the convent where she reside:l. 
Of all the ladies proposed, Lovis XIV. 
was most favourable to the choice of the 
Duchess of Guise; but the earl found her 
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to be low and ill shaped; and even the 
hope of obtaining the favour of the King 
of France could not make him recommend 
the match. At this point, a portrait of 
the Princess Mary Beatrice of Modena, 
which had been sent to her relative the 
Princess of Conti in Paris, was shown to 
him by a Scotch Catholic gentleman in 
Paris, for the Catholic world generally felt 
interested in getting the Duke married to 
a Catholic princess, in the hope of 
strengthening in England the interests of 
their Church. The earl was enraptured 
at the sight of the portrait, and fell in 
love with it by proxy. “It bore the ap- 
pearance.” he writes, “of a young creature 
of fourteen years of age; but such a light 
of beauty. such characters of ingenuity 
and goodness, as convinced the earl that 
he had found his mistress and the fortune 
of England.” The earl procured conse- 
quently an interview with the Abbé Riz- 
zini, who was minister for the House of 
Este at Paris; but on inquiring about the 
two marriageable Modenese princesses, 
was informed that both ladies had de- 
voted themselves to a religious life, and 
were determined not to marry. These 
circumstances being reported to the Duke, 
the earl was directed to devote his atten- 
tions to the Princess of Wurtemberg. 
The father of the Princess of Wurtem- 
berg had been killed in the service of 
France in the wars of Flanders, and she 
lived under the protection of the French 
King. She was handsome and tall, with 
grey eyes and brown hair, in all the bloom 
and health of youth and a good constitu- 
tion; and the earl, in his first interview 
with her, was so charmed with her ap- 
pearance and conversation, that it ap- 
peared to him that he could not see or 
hear of anything more suited for the pur- 
pose of his mission — always excepting the 
young Pri:cess of Modena. 

The earl sent over his report to London, 
and was instructed to see further the Prin- 
cess of Wurtemberg, and to give expecta- 
tions to her friends that the choice would 
fall upon her. However, a change came 
over the counsels of Charles and Jamey 
and the marriage-maker was instructed to 
go incognito to Dusseldorf and report upon 
the Princess of Neubourg, who dwelt there, 
the Duke of York further telling him “ that 
if he did not feel satisfied that (this latter 
princess) was a person in mind and man- 
ners calculated to make him happy, he 
should have immediate orders to return 
and bring home the Princess of Wurtem- 
berg.” 

The fact was that Louis XIV., as ap- 
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pears by letters published in these vol- 
umes, did not regard with much favour 
the marriage with the Princess of Wur- 
temberg, and was bringing influence to 
bear, most probably through the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, to get the royal brothers 
to turn their attention to“ the Princess of 
Neubourg, whom he preferred after the: 
Duchess of Guise. The Earl of Peter- 
borough then proceeded to Dusseldorf, 
and contrived, while nominally preserving 
his incognito, to have an interview with 
the Duchess of Neubourg and her daugh- 
ter. He found the princess short and in- 
clining to be fat, and “there did not ap- 
pear in her discourse that great genius for 
business and conversation for which she 
has been praised since she was called to 
sit on the greatest throne of Europe.” In 
fact, the report of the earl was unfavour- 
able ; but this unfavourable report turned 
out to the ultimate advantage of the 
princess, for, though neglected by the en- 
voy of the Duke of York, she subsequent- 
ly married James’s former successful rival, 
Leopold I., on the death of his second wife, 
and so became Empress of Germany. The 
mission of Peterborough was, however, 
notwithstanding his incognito, perfectly 
understood at the Court of Dusseldorf, 
and the remembrance of his slight, the 
sprete injuria forme, is believed to have 
remained with her through life, so that she 
conceived a violent enmity for the Duke 
of York, which she imparted to her hus- 
band, who always remained inimical to 
the interests of James II. The earl hav- 
ing rendered his report from Cologne to 
London, was now ordered back to the 
Court of France, where directions should 
be sent him to marry and bring home the 
Princess of Wurtemberg. The earl re- 
turned to Paris in all haste, but unfortu- 
nately his haste now outran his discretion, 
which had hitherto been excellent; for, 
doubting nothing, he alighted at the con- 
vent of the princess, and told her of his 
instructions. The poor princess, an or- 
phan in a strange country, was enjoyed at 
the news, and could not conceal her satis- 
faction at the prospect of so great an ele- 
vation. But unfortunately for her pros- 
pects, a complete change had come over 
the decisions of Charles and James since 
the despatches had been sent to their en- 
voy at Cologne, and a messenger had been 
despatched to meet and inform him of it, 
but had missed him on the way. The 
mortification of the lady was extreme, and 
the earl himself so vexed that he * durst 
not see her again.” The envoy laid all 
the blame on the intrigues of the Duchess 
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of Portsmouth; but it is evident from 
these letters that it was Louis XIV. him- 
self who opposed the elevation of the 
princess of Wurtemberg, and that to his 
suggestions were due the new directions 
to the earl to proceed to Modena. . 
The Earl of Peterborough consequently 
proceeded to Italy, with not only full 
owers from Charles II. and the Duke of 
ork to conclude a marriage with the 
Princess Mary Beatrice, but backed by all 
the authority of Louis XIV., whose am- 
bassador was instructed to assist him in 
every way possible; and Louis XIV. later 
_ sent special orders to the Marquis de Dan- 
geau at Modena to remove the difficulties 
which prevented the marriage. The chief 
obstacle in the way was that which re- 
sulted from the aversion of the young 
princess herself to the match, an aversion 
so strong that it seemed at one time in- 
vincible even to the influence of her 
mother. This aversion was founded on 
the inclination of the princess for a relig- 
ious life. It appears, however, from let- 
ters in these volumes that the first sugges- 
tions for the match were conveyed by the 
Duchess of Modena to Louis XIV.; her 
affection for her daughter, however, led 
her to take measures to stop all further 
negotiations as soon as she became aware 
of the strength of her daughter’s objec- 
tions, and it was only by the united influ- 
ence of Louis XIV. and the Pope himself, 
exerted in the one case on the mother, and 
in the other on both mother and daughter, 
that the match was fisa!ly brought about. 
The Earl of Peterborough, indeed, when 
he had proceeded as far as Lyons incognito, 
found to his surprise that the Duchess of 
Modena, aware of his proceedings, had 
caused a messenger to watch for him at 
Lyons and warn him of the hopelessness 
of his mission. The earl, however, en- 
couraged by Louis XIV., still proceeded 
on his journey, though it was not till the 
ground nad been specially prepared for 
him at Modena by the Marquis de Dan- 
geau that he ventured to present himself 
at the ducal court. The earl gives a rap- 
turous account of the charms of the prin- 
cesss at the time of his first presentation 
to her. “She was tall,” he writes, “and 
admirably shaped; her complexion was of 
the last degree of fairness, her hair black 
as jet; so were her eyebrows and her 
eyes; but the latter so full of light and 
sweetness, as they did dazzle and charm 
too. There seemed given to them by 
nature a power to kill and a power to 
save; and in the whole turn of her face, 
which was of the most graceful oval, there 
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were all the features, all the beauty, all 
that could be great and charming in any 
human creature.” 

To all the compliments, however, of the 
earl and his excuses for pressing the suit 
of his master the young princess replied a 
little indignantly, “that she was obliged 
to the King of England and the Duke of 
York for their good opinion, but she could 
not but wonder, when there were so many 
princesses of more merit, who would es- 
teem that honour and be ready to embraée 
it, they should persist in endeavouring to 
force the inclination of one who had vowed 
herself, as much as was in her power, to 
another sort of life, out of which she never 
could think she could be happy; and she 
desired his excellency,” even as he fancied 
with tears in her eyes, “if he had any in- 
fluence with his master, to avert any fur- 
ther persecution of a maid who had an in- 
vincible aversion to marriage. Princesses 
there were enow in Italy, and even in that 
house, who would not be unworthy of so 
great an honour, and who, fram the es- 
teem they might have thereof, would de- 
serve it much better than she could do.” 

To this rebuff the earl replied with all 
the seductive arguments which his diplo- 
macy had at command, but with little suc- 
cess. The young princess could not recon- 
cile herself to banishment for ever from her 
sunny clime, from her relatives, and from 
the friends of her childhood, to be consigned 
to aland of strangers, and to the afms of a 
man of whose existence she had been un- 
aware till she was asked by him in marriage. 
The English envoy complained the next day 
of the behaviour of the princess to Nardi, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy 5 but Nardi 
told him he need not be under the least 
wonder on that account, since the ladies 
of Italy, when it came to be in earnest, 
were accustomed to have no will but that 
of their friends ; and if her mother were 
satisfied, she would soon be brought to a 
much more difficult matter than that. 

Mary Beatrice nevertheless evinced such 
invincible antipathy to the marriage, that 
Charles and James inclined at one time to 
substitute for her her aunt, who was only 
ten years older than herself, and instruc- 
tions were sent to that effect to the Earl 
of Peterborough. However, by the time 
these had arr:ved the earl had such good 
hopes of bringing the treaty for the niece 
to a conclusion, that he proceeded with it. 
The Duchess of Modena was the first to 
yield, after being beset with solicitations 
on all sides, from ambassadors of Louis 
XIV., from cardinals at Rome, and from 
her own confessor, all praying her to ex 
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ercise her maternal influence in the mat- 
ter of a marriage which promised so well 
for the Church. The resistance of the 
daughter was finally overcome by a brief 
from the Pope himself, written in Latin, 
to the princess, and addressed, “ Dilectz 
in Christo filiz nobili puelle Marie Prin- 
cipessee Modinensi,” assuring her of the 
thankfulness to God into which the news 
of her marriage had affected him, of the 
deep grief with which he heard of her op- 
position, and exhorting her to compliance. 


The poor princess, who had declared | 


that she would throw herself in the fire 
rather than marry at all, and who had la- 
mented with sobs to the abbess of the Con- 
vent of the Visitation at Modena that she 
had not been born in a cottage, must fain 
yield, but nevertheless not without floods 
of tears and a last appeal to her mother. 
Even, however, afier the marriage by 
proxy had taken place, and she had to set 
forth in state for England, the poor child 
cried and screamed for two days and nights 
to put off the detested journey as long as 
she could; and it was only on condition 
that her mother should go with her, and 
that she should go all the way to Calais 
by land, instead of making use of the gal- 
leys sent for her use by Leghorn, by Louts 
XIV., whose share in bringing about her 
marriage she was acquainted with, that 
she consented to start at all. 

Notwithstanding, however, the repug- 
nance with which Mary Beatrice had re- 
garded the union, and the childish symp- 
toms of aversion which she is said to have 
displayed at the first meeting with her 
husband, she became in time sincerely at- 
tached to James; and amid all the mis- 
fortunes of dethronement and exile her 
love remained for him an unfailing refuge 
and consolation. Her conduct at the licen- 
tious court of Charles II., with the excep- 
tion of some condescension shown to the 
mistresses of the king, at the suggestion 
of a husband twenty-five years her senior, 
was blameless, and she succeeded in win- 
ning the affections of all aroundher. The 
evidence of Burnet, who later turned 
treacherously against her, and has regis- 
‘tered in his volumes a string of silly stories 
about the wife of his early benefaotor, 
may be accepted on this head. 

Burnet, who bad later formed to him- 
self a vulgar and stereotyped conception 
of the queen’s character, as one of unfath- 
omable Italian duplicity, and never misses 
an opportunity of reviling her and calling 
her the “revengeful Italian lady,” gives 
the following account of Mary of Mo- 


dena :— 
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** She was,”’ he writes, ‘*a very graceful per- 
son with a good measure of beauty, and so 
}much art and cunning that during all this 
| reign she behaved in so obliging a manner, and 
seemed so innocent and govd, that she gained 
| upon all that came neur her, and possessed 
| them with such impressions of her, that it was 
long before her behaviour after she was queen 
could make them change their thoughts of her. 
So artificially did this young Italian behave 
herself that she deceived even the eldest and 
most jealous persons both in court and in coun- 
try; only sometimes a satirical temper broke 
out too much, which was imputed to youth and 
wit not enough practised in the world. She 
avoided the appearance of a zealot or a meddler 
in business, and gave herself up to innocent 
cheerfulness, and was universally esteemed and 
beloved as long as she was a duchess.”’ 


The theory of Burnet that this gentle 
demeanour of Mary Beatrice before her 
elevation to the throne was mere dissimu- 
lation which she threw off on becoming 
queen, or the assumption of Lord Macau- 
lay, based on a coarse pasquinade of the 
time, that she was one of those characters 
which are better fitted for adversity than 
prosperity, receives no confirmation in the 
documents now before us; neither do we 
believe is there the slightest trace of the 
“revengeful Italian lady” to be found in 
any portion of her life. 

On the contrary, we find unvarying 
proof of gentleness and submissiveness of 
disposition, of the tenderness of her love 
as wife and as mother, of the deepest life- 
long affection to the,relatives she had left 
behind in Italy, and especially to her 
brother with whom she had been reared, 
and whom she never saw after leaving her 
country, signs also of warm attachment to 
friends, and of saintly resignation in ad- 
versity. 

The most remarkahle quality in her let- 
ters is the absence of all spirit of political 
rancour, and they may be searched through 
in vain for any expression of malevolence 
to those whom she might well consider the 
enemies of herself and her husband, and 
owing to whom when she was duchess 
she was, with James, driven no less than 
four times from England, twice to Brussels 
and the Hague, and twice to Edinburgh, 
and was obliged to perform the journeys 
to this latter city at inclement seasons 
and at the risk of life. James, indeed, on 
one occasion narrowly escaped  ship- 
wreck.* 


* James himself writes in his Journal: —“ The 
duchess, notwithstanding her late illness and vomit- 
| ing blood at sed, the short time it was designed the 
duke should stay in Scotland, and the king pressing 
her for that reason to remain at court, would never- 
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Although she acquiesced in the political 
views of her husband. yet her good sense 
made her aware of the imprudent part he 
was playing by acting upon the counsels 
of Peters, and she. opposed the influence 
of the Jesuit so far as her unassuming dis- 
position would admit. The only distinct 
charge which has ever been alleged against 
her, is that she was induced to use her 
authority to secure some of the rich har- 
vest which Sunderland was making in the 
sale of pardons to those concerned in Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether she was aware of the 
way in which her name was being used, 
and very doubtful also whether any of 
the money reached the pockets of any of 
her maids of honour, except that of Lady 
Anna Spencer, Sunderland’s daughter. Af- 
ter the death of James II. at St. Ger- 
mains, notwithstanding her aversion to 
political intrigue, she felt it her duty, dur- 
ing the minority of her son, to act as the 
head of the Jacobite party. Her wish had 
been to retire into the convent of Chaillot ; 
but this she was prevented from doing by 
the remonstrances of her confessor and 
political adviser. 

Among the letters which we have in 
these volumes of Mary Beatrice, the most 
interesting are those written to her broth- 
er, whose premature loss was not the 
least of the many afflictions which fell to 
her lot Year by year after she quitted 
Modena she lived in the hopes of seeing 
again this much-cherished brother, but 
they never met from the time that they 
parted aschild.en. It will be seen in the 
following letter, written immediately af- 
ter her flight from England in 1688, how 
passionately, in the midst of her troubles 
she yearned for the consolation of frater- 
nal affection. 

** Boulogne, 27 December, 1688. 

**Dear Brother, — You will be astonished 
with reason when you learn that [ am in this 
country and the manner in which Iam come. 
Having escaped by night with my son, and hav- 
ing had a very strong but favourable wind, in 
less than twenty-four hours we passed from 
London to Calais, from whence I came to this 
place, where I find myself in unspeakable anxi- 
ety on account of having no news of the king 


theless accompany him. And though she was twen- 
ty years old, chose rather, even at the hazard of her 
life, to be a constant companion of the duke her 
husband’s misfortunes and hardships, than to enjoy 
her ease in any part of the world without him. But 
it was a sensible trouble to his royal highness to see 
the duchess thus obliged to undergo a sort of mar- 
} aan for her affection to him, and,him, to humour 
the peevish and timorous dispositions of some coun- 
sellors, to be thus sent a sort of vagabond about the 
world.” 
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, since [ left him now eight days ago. He sail 
he should start the day after me, but all the 
| seaports are closed, gnd I can neither see him 
| nor have news of him, since they will not even 
| let letters come through. You can imagine in 
| what condition I find myself, and I am sure if 
| you saw me, I should excite your commisera- 
| tion; my only consolation is to see that my son 
| is well and grows every day in our afflictions, 
He alone is happy in not knowing his own mis- 
| fortunes and to what stite he and his parents 
are reduced. Pray God for me, dear brother, 
that He may give me pitience and resignation, 
since without the especial help of God I think I 
should go mad. 

**T am persuaded by all to go to Paris and to 
see personally the King of France, from whom 
I receive a thousand favours; but I am not able 
to decide to leave the sea, and until I have some 
news of my king, I am able to think of nothing 
else. I am here with very few of my people, 
and [ have none with me in whom [ have confi- 
dence but Donna Vittoria (Montecuccoli), an 
she with Ja Pellegrina (Turini) is the only per- 
son I have brought with me. 

**M. Rangoni and the Abbé Rizz‘ni must 
have stayed on the other side of the Channel, 
otherwise they would be here. I have no news 
of M. Cattaneo, but I hope I shall in Paris. I 
thank you a thousand times that you have sent 
him to me. How great a consolation it would 
be fur me to have you near me in so hard a con- 
juncture; but I have desired this so often with- 
out being able to attain it that I do not dare to 
hope for it even now. 

‘* Dear brother, have pity on me, counsel me, 
and with your affection sustain your poor afilict- 
ed sister, who, in whatever state she may fill, 
will always love you from her heart, and will be 
in all sincerity and affectlon wholly yours, 

“*M. R,”’* 


*¢Siint Germains, 12 January, 1689. 

** Dear Brother, —If I should undertake to 
tell you all that has happened to me and the 
king since our depirture from London I should 
write a volume rather than a letter Content 
yourself if [ only give you news by this courier, 
which M. Rangoni is sending off, of what is 
most importance, of our happy arrival in this 
place. 

** My son and | arrived here on the 6th, and 
the king on the 7th, after having made me sigh 
for bim and weep much, and not without cause. 
But God be thanked we are now safe and receive 
from this king many favours. 

‘The state of our affairs in England is 
wretched. Please God that it may change, and 
that He may give us patience in the meantime. 

**T am expecting soon the Marchesa Bonifa- 
cio, and from her you shall have news of all. 
I do not know what has become of the poor Ab- 
bé Rizzini, nor have I news of the Marchese 
Cattaneo. 





* Vol. ii. pp. 428, 429. 
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**T finish, dear brother, in embracing you 
with all my heart.’’* 


In the following letter of a much earli- 
er date Mary Beatrice gives news to her 
brother of the marriage of Mary, the 
daughter of James, with the Prince of Or- 
ange, a marriage destined to be fatal to 
the House of Stuart. The letter is a 
proof of the good feeling of the Duchess 
towards the Princess who ousted her later 
from the throne of England. 


** London, November 11, 1677. 

‘** Dear Brother, —I pray you write to me as 
often as you can, since your letters give me 
great satisfaction. The most important news we 
have is the marriase between the Princess Mary 
and the Prince of Orange, which the king 
caused to be published in the past week, and [ 
think they will be married in two or three days, 
and then depart quietly. As for me, I am very 
surry to lose her since [am very fond of her, 
and she certainly is a princess of great merit. 

** This marriage is the reason that we have 
not yet taken mourning for Prince Cesar, siuce 
it is not the custom to wear black in times of 
joy and marriage. 

**T conclude, and remain 
** Your most aifectionate sister, 
** Marta,” 


The following letter was written after 
one of those bereavements, of which the 
Duchess had to suffer so many in losses of 
infant children : — 


** Dear Brother, —I write this with tears in 
my eyes for the bad news I have to tell you of 
the loss of my dear son, whom it pleased God to 
take to Himself yesterday at midday. You can 
imagine in what affliction i am, and as great as 
was the joy whicl: I had when he was born, so 
great or even greater is the pang which I feel 
for his loss. But we must be patient. God 
knows what he does: let His holy will be ever 
accomplished. I should have been too happy if 
this my son had escaped. I, praised be God, am 
well in health, and should have been excellently 
wellif this affliction had not arrived. This is the 
first time I have been able to write, having only 
written to the Signora Madre to-day for the first 
time since the birth of my child. 

‘* Dear brother, I do not write at length the 


manner of the death of my son, that it may not | 


afflict you more now, and because [ do not wish 
to write too much at first; but you will hear 
from others, For to-day I finish, and remain at 
heart, 
** Your most affectionate sister, 
** MarrA.’’$ 


A letter in English will show what pro- | 


ficiency Mary of Modena had reached in 


* Vol. ii. p. 466. 
+ Vol. i. p. 202. 
¢ Vol. i. p. 205. 








the English tongue; the orthography it 
will be observed, is defective, but it is not 
worse, with the exception of the small is, 
than that of Lord Peterborough as we 
here find it, and that of the majority of 
the people of quality of the time; and the 
queen, moreover, wrote French and Ital- 
ian with great purity, besides being famil- 
iar with Latin. 

The letter from which the following 
portion is taken was probably addressed 
to Lady Hawley. 

** T shall not complaine this time that i have 
no letters from you, for within a very little time 
i have had three, in one of them you reproaci: 
me that i had not writt to you in a great while, 
but indeed i had been so long without any leter 
from you that to revenge myself i did not writt 
neither. Now i see by what you writt me. now 


| that it was not of your fault so that here after i 


will writt to you as often as i can tho i doubt 
not it will not be so often as i could wish, for if 
you knew the quantity of letters i have writt in 
England, besides [taly and Holland, i am sure 
you would pitty me, tho i do think that the 
greatest pleasure next to that of seeing one’s 
friends is to writt to them, which i do with 
great satisfaction, and am only troubled that i 
have not more hands, for to be able to writt to 
the same body as often as I have a mind for 
having but one hand to write with and so many 
letters i am forced to devide my friends and 
leave som for one post and som for the next.’’ 


(Vol. i. p. 276.) 


The life of this unfortunate lady has 
| been summed up in a few sentences by 
the Marchesa Campana, which will, we 
hope, give a favourable idea of her style, 
and the romantic enthusiasm which led to 
the compilation of these documents. 


** Harassed by all kinds of adversities, her 
virtue never gave way and never departed from 
the right line. Exiled, persecuted, obliged to 
seek an asylum in a foreign land, she excited 
the admiration of Louis XIV., of the court, and 
of France, whom she edified,by the innocence 
of her life and affected by the spectacle of un- 
deserved misfortunes. As a wife she was a 
model of conjugal love. Before loving her hus- 
band with affection, she constrained herself to 
give him the love which duty imposed upon her 
She loved him even in spite of the pangs of 
jealousy from which she was not spared. Sie 
aided him with her counsels, surrounded him 
with her cares in good and bad fortune. A 
widow at last — she wept him to the lastgiay of 
her life, and would not be consoled. 

** A mother devoted to her children, she had 
the grief to see them all, save one, taken away 
from her one by one by a premature death, The 
only one who remained became the child of 
exile, the consolation, and, at the same time, 
the anguish of his mother, who made his destiny 
her chief care, and regretted only for his sake 
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the loss of grandeur. She gave him neverthe- 
less an education suited to the heir of a mighty 
throne. It was for him she battled her whole 
life against that implacable fatality which beset 
the race of Stuart. 

** As a Christian who had imbibed from the 
breast of her mother the principles of a religion 
which elevates the soul from earth to thoughts 
of immortality, she,drew from unmeasured con- 
fidence in God all the force she needed to endure 
the asperity of her fate and the injustice of 
men. She could feel indignation without sin, 
to use a biblical expression. She gladly par- 
done’ her enemies tor having robbed her of a 
perishable crown; for her faith promised her 
another of which no one coul:l deprive her. 

**She was less famous than Mary Stuart, 
since she had not the catastrophe of a tragic 
end; but she had not less to endure than that 
heroine of persecution, 

** Married for motives of state in spite of her 
religious aspirations, having passed through 
rude trials before arriving at the throne, having 
been raised to its summit to be thence precipi- 
tated without recall,—she knew the grief of 
having to survive almost the whole of her fami- 
ly, and had to endure fresh afflictions in her 
widowhood, She had a court, but of unreal, 
borrowed, ad precarious splenlour; she was a 
queen without a sceptre, without a country, 
without a kingdom, The very title which was 
lavished on her in France only recalled too viv- 
idly the sad reality of the one she had lost in 
England. She had a son, calumniated from his 
cradle, saved by chance in his flight amid a 
thousind dangers; but she lived long eiough to 
see a price set upon this cherished head, and 
the most illustrious partisins of his cause ex- 
posed to persecution an oppression, imprisoned, 
stripped of their fortune or of their life, or 
forced to partake with her of the bread of the 
stranger.”’ (Vol. i. pp. 8-9.) 


Among other curious documents in 
these volumes, we may cite the papal 
briefs, addressed by Innocent XI. to the 
Duke and Duchess of York in 1697 (vol. i. 
pp- 302-304), adyising the former to mod- 
erate the excess of his zeal in the cause of 
the Catholic Church, as additional proof 
that his unconstitutional errors were al- 
ways disapproved of at Rome. Additional 
evidence is also to be found here of the 
adroit way in which the Prince of Orange 
contrived to attach both the Pope and 
the Emperor of Germany to his interests, 
always making professions of entire devo- 
tion t& James Il, until the moment ar- 
rived when he could take his place. The 
French alliance was, indeed, as prejudicial 
to the interests of James II. at the Vati- 
can and Vienna as it was in England. 
But we imagine that the most novel por- 
tion of these documents will be contained 
in the future volumes. 
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** Let us go hence, my songs; she will not hear, 
Let us go hence together without fear; 
Keep silence now, for singing-time is over, 
And over all old things and ali things dear. 
She loves not you nor me as all we love her, 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear.’’ 


Bow, wind, and shriek, tempest! Let 
all the gases be lowered, and thunder 
roll through the gloom! Tremble, ye 
forests of canvas, where twisted oaks and 
shattered elms bear witness to the agony 
of the scene; and let the low music of 
the violoncello and the throbbing of 
muffled drums announce that dreadful 
deeds are brewing! Alas! we had no 
such thrilling accompaniments to the 
tragedy being enacted before our eyes on 
the fair shores of Grasmere. The lake lay 
as blue and as calm as though no per- 
plexed and suffering human souls were by 
by its side; and instead of the appropri- 
ate darkness of a theatre, we had the far 
hills trembling under the white haze of 
the mid-day heat. Yet my Lady saw none 
of these things. Her heart was rent 
asunder by the troubles of the young 
folks under her charge: until I seemed to 
see in her speechless eyes a sort of de- 
spairing wish that she had never been 
born. 

“ And yet,” I say to her “you don’t see 
the worst of it. If Arthur is driven away 
by Bell, a far more terrible thing will be- 
fall him.” 

“ What?” says Queen Titania, with the 
clear, brown eyes grown solemn. 

“ He will marry somebody else.” 

“Bah!” she says, peevishly; “is this 
a tine to be thinking of jests?” 

“Indeed, I know one who never dis- 
covered the joke of it. But don’t: you 
think that he will?” 

“T wish he would.” 

“There’s little Katty Tatham, now, 
would give her ears to marry him.” 

“You always fancy girls are very anx- 
ious to marry..’ 

“T never asked but one, and I found her 
ready enough.” 

“T refused you.” 

“ You made a pretence of doing so.” 

“] wish that I had kept to my first reso 
lution.” 
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“TI wish you had, since you say so. But; 


that’s of no consequence. I saved you 
from committing suicide, as I have fre- 
quently told you.” 

The small creature looks up, and with 
an excellent calmness and self-composure, 
says — 

“ T suppose you never heard of a young 
man —I thought him very silly at the 
time, myself — who walked about all night, 
one night at Eastbourne; and in the 
morning —long before my mamma was 
up— aroused the servants, and sent in a 
letter — a sort of ultimatum it was — with 
all sorts of vows of vengeance and de- 
spair. That young man wasn’t Arthur 
Ashburton; but when you complain of 
Arthur’s mad follies - 

“ Madam,” I say to her, “ your sex pro- 
tects you: go and live. But when you say 
that J complain of Arthur, and in the 
next breath accuse me of always bringing 
forward excuses for him “¢ 

But what was the use of continuing the 
argument? My Lady smiles with a fine 
air of triumph; confident that her ingen- 
ious logic had carried the day, as in fact, 
it generally does. The man who endeav- 
ours to follow, seize, and confront the airy 
statements made by a lady in a difficulty, 
resembles nothing so much as a railway- 


train trying to catch a butterfly ; and who 
would not back the butterfly ? 
We were now placed in an uncommonly 


awkward fix. The arrival of Arthur at 
Grasmere had produced a complication 
such as we had not dreamt of; for now it 
appeared as if the situation were to be 
permanent. We had somehow fancied 
that, as soon as he overtook us, some de- 
finite arrangement would be come to, set- 
tling at once and for ever those rival pre- 
tensions which were interfering with our 
holiday in a serious manner. At last, my 
Lady had considered, the great problem 
was to be finally solved; and, of course, 
the solution lay in Bell’s hands. But, now 
Arthur had come, who was to move in the 
matter? It was not for Bell, at all events, 
to come forward and say to one of the 
young men “Go!” and to the other 
“Stay!” Neither of them, on the other 
hand, seemed dispused to do anything bold 
aml heroic in order to rid us of this griev- 
ous embarrassment ; and so the first after- 
noon passed away — with some more walk- 
ing, visiting, and boating—in a stolidly 
and hopelessly reserved and dreary fash- 
ion. 

But every one of us knew that a mine 
lay close by, and that at any moment a 
match might be flung into it. Every word 
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that was uttered was weighed beforehand. 
As for Tita, the poor little woman was 
growing quite pale and fatigued with her 
constant and nervous anxiety; until one 
of the party privately told her that if no 
one else asked Bell to marry, he would 
himself, and so end our troubles. 

“TI don’t know what to do,” she said, 
sitting down and folding her hands on her 
knees, while there was quite a pitiable ex- 
pression on her face. “I am afraid to 
leave them for a moment. Perhaps now 
they may be fighting — but that does not 
much matter, for Bell can’t have gone 
downstairs to dinner yet. Don’t youthink 
you could get Arthur to go away?” \ 

“ Of what use would that be? [le went 
away before; and then we had our steps 
dogged, and letters and telegrams in 
every town. No; let us have it out here.” 

“JT wish you and he would have it out 
between’ you. That poor girl is being 
frightened to death.” 

“ Say but one brief word, my dear, and 
Arthur will be féeding the fishes among 
the reeds of Grasmere before the morniny. 
But would you really like Bell to send 
Arthur off? Is he really to be told that 
she won’t marry him? They used to be 
pets of yours. I have seen you regard 
them, as they walked before us along the 
lanes with an amiable and maternal smile. 
Is it all over? Would you like him to go 
away and never see us any more?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know; ” cries Tita, with the 
anxiety and pity and tenderness in her 
eyes almost grown into tears. 

That was a nice little project of hers 
with which we had started from the old 
tavern in Holborn. It had been tolerably 
successful. If Beil were not in love with 
the Lieutenant, there could be no doubt, 
at least, that the Lieutenant was hope- 
lessly and over head and ears in love with 
Bell. It was a pretty comedy for a time; 
and my Lady had derived an infinite pleas- 
ure and amusement from watching the 
small and scarcely perceptible degrees by 
which the young folks got drawn towards 
each other. What would have been the 
beautiful pictures of English scenery we 
had driven through, without two young 
lovers in the foreground, trying to ‘read 
their fate in each other’s eyes, and afford- 
ing us elderly folks all manner of kindly 
and comic reminiscences ? 

It had all turned out very well; until 
suddenly, came the revelation that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber had demanded a human victim; and 
here he was before us, with gory locks and 
piteous eyes, demanding justice. Never 
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before had my Lady fully realized what 
was meant in the final sending away of 
Arthur; and now that she saw before her 
all the consequences of her schemes, she 
was struck to the heart, and dared scarce- 
ly ask for some re-assurance as to what 
she had done. 

“ Oh,’ she says, “I hope I have done 
right.” 

“You! Why should you assume any 
responsibility ? Let the young folks ar- 
range their own affairs as they like best. 
Do you think, if Bell had been willing to 
break with Arthur, that your packing off 
the Lieutenant to Germany would prevent 
her making the acquaintance of some other 
man? And she has not broken off with 
Arthur. If she does so, she does so, and 
there’s an end of it; but why should you 
vex yourself about it? ”’ 

She was not to be comforted. She shook 
her head, and continued to sit thére, with 
her eyes full of anxious cares. When, at 
length, she went off to dress hastily for 
dinner, it was with a determination that 
from that moment she would endeavour 
to help Arthur in every way she could. 
That was the form which her repentance 
took. 

If the young man had only known that 
he had secured such a valuable ally! But 
just at this time — amid all our perplexity 
as to who should first precipitate matters 
— what should the reckless young man do 
but startle us all with a declaration which 
wholly altered the aspect of affairs ! 

We were seated at dinner. It was in 
the private room we had engaged; and 
the evening light, reflected from the lake 
outside, was shining upon Tita’s gentle 
face as she sat at the head of the table. 
Bell was partly in shadow. The two young 
men, by soine fatal mis-chance, sat next 
each other: probably because neither 
wished to take the unfair advantage offered 
by the empty seat next to Bell. 

Well, something had occurred to stir up 
the smouldering fires of Arthur’s wrath. 
He had been treated with great and even 
elaborate courtesy by everybody — but 
more particularly by Bell — during our 
afternoon rambles; but something had 
evidently gone wrong. There was ascowl 
on the fair and handsome face that was 
naturally pleasant, boyish, and agreeable 
in appearance. He maintained a strict si- 
lence for some little time after dinner was 
served; although my Lady strove to en- 
tice him into the general talk. But pres- 
ently he looked up, and, addressing her, 
said in a foreedly merry way — 

* Should you like to be startled ?” 
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“ Yes, please.” Tita would probably have 
said — so anxious is she to humour every- 
body ; but just then he added, in the same 
reckless and defiant tone — 

“What if I tell youl am going to get 
married ?” , 

An awful consternation fell upon us. 

“ Oh,” says my Lady, in a hurried fash- 
ion, “ you are joking, Arthur.” 

“No, I am not. Aud when I present 
the young lady to you, you will recognize 
an old friend of yours, whom you haven’t 
seen for years.” 

To put these words down on paper can 
give no idea wlratever of the ghastly ap- 
pearance of jocularity which accompanied 
them, nor of the perfectly stunning effect 
they produced. The women were appalled 
into silence. Von Rosen stared, and in- 
differently played with the stem of his 
wine-glass. For mere charity’s sake, [ 
was driven into filling up this horrible 
vacuum of silence; and so I asked — with 
what show of appropriateness married 
people may judge— whether he had 
formed any plans for the buying of furni- 
ture. 

Furniture! ’Tis an excellent topic. 
Everybody can say something about it. 
My Lady, with a flash of gratitude in her 
inmost soul, seized upon the cue and said — 


“Oh, Arthur, have you seen our side- 
board?” 

Now, when a young man tells you he is 
about to get married, it is rather an odd 
thing to answer “Oh, Arthur—or Tom, 
or Dick, or Harry, as the case may be — 


have you seen our sideboard?” But all 
that my Lady wanted was to speak; for 
Arthur, having accomplished his intention 
of startling us, had relapsed into silence. 

“ Of course he has seen the sideboard,” 
I say for him. “ He was familiar with the 
whole of that fatal transaction.” 

“ Why fatal?” says the Lieutenant. 

You see we were getting on. 

“Bell will you tell the history. No? 
Then I will—for the benefit of all folks 
who may have to furnish a house; and I 
hope Arthur —after the very gratifying 
announcement he has made — will take 
heed.” 

“Oh, yes,” says Arthur gaily, “let us 
have all your experiences about houge 
matters. It is never too soon to learn.” 

“Very well. There was once a side- 
board which lived in Dorking , 

Here the Lieutenant begged to know 
what piece of furniture a sideboard was; 
and when that was explained to him, the 
legend was continued : — 

«It was a very grand old sideboard of 
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carved oak, which had regarded the din- 
ner-parties of several gener:itions from its 
recess. At last, it had to be sold at pub- 
lic auction. A certain agreeable and ami- 
able lady who lives on the banks of the 
river Mole, saw this sideboard, and was 
told she might have it for a trifle of nine- 
ty-five guineas. She is an impressionable 
person. The sideboard occupied her 
thoughts day and night; until at last her 
husband — who is the most obliging per- 
son in the world, and has no other desire 
in life than to obey her wishes 

Here there were some interruptions at 
the further end of the table. Silence hav- 
ing been restored, the speaker went on to 
say that the sideboard was bought. 

“It was the beginning of the troubles 
of that wretched man. When you have 
an old oak siiieboard that farmer’s wives 
will drive twenty miles to look at, you 
must have old oak chairs. When you have 
old oak chairs, a microcephalous idiot 
would know that you must have an old 
oak table. By slow degrees the home of 
this unhappy man underwent transforma- 
tion. Rooms that had been familiar to 
him and homely, became gloomy halls 
which ghosts of a cheerful temperament 
would have fled from in despair. People 
came to dinner, and sat in the high-backed 


chairs with an expression of resigned mel- 
ancholy on their faces ; and now and again 
an unlucky lady of weight and dimensions 
would, on trying to rise from the table, 
tilt up the chair and save herself from fall- 
ing, by clinging to the arm of the man 


next her. For of course you can’t have 
castors on old oak chairs, and when the 
stumps of wood have got well settled into 
the thick Turkey carpet, how is the chair 
to be set back ? ” 

“That is quite absurd,” says a voice. 
“Everyone says our dining-room chairs 
are exceedingly comfortable.” 

“ Yours are; but this is another matter. 
Now, the lady of the house did not stop at 
oak furniture and solemn carpets and se- 

‘vere curtains. She began to dress her- 
self and her children to match her furni- 
ture. She cut the hair of her own babes 
to suit that sideboard. There was noth- 
ing heard of but broad lace collars, and 
black velvet garments, and what not; so 
that the boys might correspond with the 
curtains and not be wholly out of keeping 
with the chairs. She made a dress for her 
own mother, which tliat estimable lady 
contemplated with profound indignation 
and asked how she could be expected 
to appear in decent society in a costume 
only fit for a fancy ball.” 





“Tt was a most beautiful dress, wasn’t 
it, Bell?” says a voice. 

“ But far worse was to come. She be- 
gan to acquire a taste for everything that 
was old and marvellous. She kept her 
husband for hours stifling in the clammy 
atmosphere of Soho, while she ransacked 
dirty shops for scraps of crockery that 
were dear in proportion to their ugliness. 
During these hours of waiting he thought 
of many things — suicide among the num- 
ber. But what he chiefly ruminated on 
was the pleasing and ingenious theory 
that in decoration everything that is old 
is genuine, and everything that is new is 
meretricious. He was not a person of 
profound accomplishments ws 

“ Hear, hear! ” says a voice. 

“and so he could not understand 
why he should respect the intentions of 
artists who, a couple of centuries ago, 
painted fans, and painted them badly, and 
why he should treat with scorn the in- 
tentions of artists who at this moment 
paint fans and paint them well. He could 
not acquire any contempt for a French 
vase in gold and white and rose-colour, 
even when it was put beside a vase some 
three hundred years of age which was 
chiefly conspicuous by its defective curves 
and bad colour. As for Italian mirrors 
and blue and white china, he received 
without emotion the statement that all the 
world of London was wildly running after 
these things. He bore meekly the con- 
temptuous pity bestowed on him when he 
expressed the belief that modern Venetian 
glass was, on the whole, a good deal more 
beautiful than any he had seen of the old, 
and when he proposed to buy some of it 
as being more within the means of an 
ordinary person. But when at: last — af- 
ter having waited a mortal hour in a 
dingy hole in a dingy thoroughfare near 
Leicester Square —he was goaded into 
rebellion, and declared that he did not 
care a brass farthing, nor even the half of 
that sum, when an object of art was made, 
how it was made, where it was made, or 
by whom it was made, so long as it ful- 
filled its first duty of being good in design 
and workmanship and agreeable to the 
eye, it seemed to him that the end of his 
conjugal happiness was reached. Nothing 
short of a legal separation could satisfy 
the injured feelings of his wife. That she 
should have to live with this Goth and 
outer barbarian seemed to her monstrous. 
But at this time it occurred to her that 
she might find some use for even such a 
creature, considering that he was still pos- 
sessed of a little money 7 
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“You seldom omit to bring that for- 
ward,” says the voice. 

“and that there was a drawing- 
room to be transformed. Then he beheld 
strange things. Phantom curtains of black 
and gold began to steal into the house. 
Hidden mysteries dwelt in the black, yel- 
low, and red of the carpet; and visitors 
paused upon the threshold for a moment 
to collect their wits, after the first stun of 
looking in. Then all the oil of Greenland 
was enable to light up this gloomy cham- 
ber in the evening; and so there came 
down from London mighty sheets of mir- 
rors to be let into the walls. ‘Now,’ said 
this reckless woman to her husband, ‘ we 
must have a whole series of dinner-parties 
to ask everybody to come and see what 
the house looks like.’ ” 

“Oh, what a story!” cries that voice 
again. “ Bell, did you ever hear the like 
of that? I wonder he does not say we 
put the prices on the furniture and invited 
the people to look at the cost. You don’t 
believe it, do you Count von Rosen?” 

* No, Madame,” said the Lieutenant, “I 
do not believe any lady exists such as that 
one which he describes.” 

* But he means me,” says Tita. 

“ Then what shall I say ?” continues the 
young man. “May I say that I have 
never seen — not in England, not in Ger- 
many — any rooms so beautifully arranged 
in the colours as yours? And it was all 
your own design? Ha! —I know he is 
calling attention to that for the purpose 
of complimenting you — that is it.” 

Of course, that mean-spirited young 
man took every opportunity of flattering 
and cajoling Bell’s chief adviser; but 
what if he had known at this moment 
that she had gone over to the enemy, and 
mentally vowed to help Arthur by every 
means in her power? 

She could not do much for him that 
evening. After dinner we had a little 
music, but there was not much life or soul 
in it. Arthur could sing an ordinary 
drawing-room song as well as another, and 
we half expected him to reveal his sorrows 
in that way, but he coldly refused. The 
Lieutenant, at my Lady’s urgent request, 
sat down to the piano and sang the song 
that tells of the maiden who lived “im 
Winkel am Thore;” but there was an ab- 
sence of that spontaneity which generally 
characterized his rough and ready efforts 
in music, and after missing two of the 
verses, he got over his task with an air of 
relief. It was very hard that the duty of 
dispelling the gloom should have been 
thrown on Bell; but when once she sat 
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down and struck one or two of those min- 
or chords which presaged one of the old 
ballads, we found a great refuge from our 
embarrassment. We were in another 
world then — with Chloe plaiting flowers 
in her hair, and Robin hunting in the 
greenwood with his fair lady, who was 
such a skilful archer, and all the lasses 
and lads kissing each other round the May- 
pole. With what a fine innocence Bell sang 
of these merry goings-on! I dare say a 
good many well-conducted young persons 
would have stopped with the stopping of 
the dancing, and never told what hap- 
pened after the fiddler had played “ Pack- 
ington’s Pound,” and * Sellinger’s Round.” 
But Bell, with no thought of harm, went 
merrily on — 


** Then after an hour 
They went to a bower, 
And played for ale and cakes, 
And kisses too — 
Until they were due 
The lasses held the stakes, 
The girls did then begin 
To quarrel with the men, 
And bid them take their kisses back 
And give them their own again! ’’ 


In fact, there was a very bright smile of 
amusement on her face, and you could 
have fancied that her singing was on the 
point of breaking into laughing; for how 
could the girl know that my Lady was 
looking rather reserved at the mention of 
that peculiar sort of betting? But then 
the concluding verse comes back to the 
realms of propriety; and Bell sang it 
quite gently and tenderly, as though she, 
too, were bidding good-bye to her com- 
panions in a frolic : — 


*** Good night,’ says Harry; 
* Good night,’ says Mary; 
* Good night,’ says Dolly to John; 
* Good night,’ says Sue 
To her sweetheart Hugh; 
* Good night,’ says every one. 
Some walked and some did run, 
Some loitered on the way, 
And bound themselves by kisses twelve 
To meet next holiday — 
And bound themselves by kisses twe}ve 
To meet next holiday! ” 


! 

“ Mademoiselle,”’ said Yon Rosen, com- 
ing forward to her with quite a paternal 
air, “ you must not sing any more to-night. 
You are always too ready to sing for us — 


and you do not reflect of the fatigue.” 
And as Bell stood rather embarrassed by 
this exiibition of thoughtfulness, and as 
Arthur glowered gloomily out from his 
corner, the Lieutenant made some excuse 
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for himself and me, and presently we 
found ourselves out by the shores of the 
lake, smoking a contemplative cigar under 
the clear starlight. 

“Now, my good friend,” he said, sud- 
denly, “ tell me — is it a lie, yes?” 

“Ts what a lie ?.” 

“ That foolish story that he will be mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh, you mean Arthur. I had almost 
forgotten what he said at dinner. Well, 
perhaps it is a lie—young men in love 
are always telling lies about something or 
other.” 

“Heh!” says the Lieutenant peevishly ; 
“vou do knowit is not true. How can it 
be true ?” 

Of course you want me to say that I 
think it true — you boys are so unreason- 
able. I don’t know anything about it. 
I don’t care. If he wants to marry some 
girl or other, I hope he may. The wish is 
_ perhaps not very friendly “1 

“ Now look at this!” says the Lieuten- 
ant, quite fiercely, aud in a voice so loud 
that | was afraid it might reach the win- 
dows of the hotel that were now sending 
a yellow light over the lawn: “if he 
means to marry some other young lady, 
why is he here? He has no business here. 
Why does he come here to annoy everyone 
and make himself miserable ? He ought to 
go away; and it is you that should send 
him away.” 

* Bless me! 


Surely a man may come 
and stop at a hotel at Grasmere without 


asking my permission. I have no right 
to forbid Arthur remaining in Westmore- 
land or any other county. He does not 
ask me to pay his bills.” 

“ This that Madame says it is quite true, 
then,” says the Lieutenant, angrily, “ that 
you care only for your own comfort!” 

“ When Madame says such things, she 
retains the copyright. Don’t let her hear 
you repeating them, if you are wise, or 
you'll get into trouble. As for myself, 
this cigar is excellent, an'l you may let 
your vexation take any shape that is 
handy. I foresaw that we should soon 
have two Arthurs in the field.” 

The tall young soldier walked up and 
down for a minute or two, evidently in 
great distress, and at last he stopped and 
said, in a very humble voice, — 

“ My dear friend, I beg your pardon. I 
do not know what I say when I see this 
pitiful fellow causing so much pain to your 
wife and to Mademoiselle. Now, when 
you look at them —not at me at all— 
will not you endeavour to do something ?” 

He was no great hand at diplomacy, 
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this perplexed and stammering Uhlan, 
who seemed bent on inflicting his anger 
on his cigar. To introduce the spectacle 
of two suffering women so as to secure 
the banishment of his rival was a very 
transparent device, and might have pro- 
voked laughter, but that Grasmere is 
deep, and a young man in love exceeding- 
ly irritable. 

“He says he is going to marry some 
other girl: what more would you like? 
You don’t want to carry off all his sweet- 
hearts from the unfortunate youth?” 

“ But it is not true.” 

“ Very well.” 

“And you talk of carrying off his 
sweetheart. Mademoiselle was never his 
sweetheart, I can assure you of that; and 
besides I have not carried her off, nor ain 
likely to do that, so long as this wretched 
fellow hangs about, and troubles her much 
with his complainings. Now, if she will 
only say to me that I may send him away, 
I will give you my word he is not in this 
part of the country, no, not one day loag- 
er.” 

“Take care. You can’t commit murder 
in this country with impunity, except ia 
one direction. You may dispose of your 
wife as you please ; but if you murder any 
reasonable being, you will suffer.” 

Indeed, the Lieutenant, pacing up and 
down the narrow path by the lake, looked 
really as if he would haye liked to catch 
Arthur up and dash him against Mercator’s 
Projection, or some other natural phe- 
nomenon; and the more he conte":plated 
his own helplessness in the matter, the 
more he chafed and fumed. The moon 
rose slowly from behind the hills, and ran 
along the smooth surface of the lake, and 
found him nursing this volcano of wrath 
in his breast. But suddenly, as he looked 
up, he saw the blind of one of the hotel- 
windows thrust aside, and he knew that 
Bell was there, contemplating the wonder- 
ful beauties of the sky. He ceased his 
growlings. A more ,human expression 
came over his face; and then he proposed 
that we should go in, lest the ladies should 
want to say good-night. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE LAST OF GRASMERE. 


** Muss aus dem Thal jetzt scheiden, 
Wo alles Lust und Klang; 
Das ist mein herbstes Leiden, 
Mein letzter Gang! 
Dich, mein stilles Thal, 
Griiss’ ich tausend Mal! 
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Das ist mein herbstes Leiden, 
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Mein letzter Gang! 


A STILL greater surprise was in store 
for us next morning. My Lady had taken 
leave to discredit altogether the story of 
Arthur’s approaching marriage. She re- 
garded it as merely the wild and reckless 
utterance of vexation. For the young 
man’s sake, she hoped that no one would 
make any allusion to this topic; and that 
he himself would allow it to fall into the 
rapidly running waters of oblivion. 

Now, he had on the previous day de- 
spatched a message to Kendal to the effect 
that. the dogcart should be at once sent to 
him, ifthe cob had quite recovered. He 
proposed to accompany us as far as Pen- 
rith or Carlisle ; further than that he said 
he did not care to go. But as the trap 
was likely to arrive that forenoon, and as 
he had to see the man who would bring it, 
he begged us to start for our forenoon’s 
walk by ourselves —a proposal which was 
accepted with equanimity by the whole of 
our party. The young man was quite 
complaisant. My Lady was very atten- 
tive to him; and we thought we should 
start for our ramble with the conscious- 
ness that we had left behind us no wretch- 
ed creature eating away his heart with 
thoughts of revenge. 

Somehow this mood passed rapidly 
away from him. The spectacle of Bell 
and the Lieutenant planning with a great 
joy the outline of our morning excursion 
seemed to bring back all the bitterness of 
his spirit. He was silent for a long time 
—until, indeed, we were ready to ieave 
the hotel; and then, as he accompanied us 
to the door, he produced a letter, and said, 
with an affectation of carelessness — 

“ By the way, I have a message for you. 
It was lucky I thought of going round to 
the post-office this morning, or I should 
probably have missed this. Katty Tat- 
ham desires to be remembered to you all, 
and hopes you will bring her back a piece 
of Scotch heather to show that you went 
all the way. Ta-ta!”’ 

He waved his hand to us, and went in. 

My Lady looked at me solemnly, and 


Tita was dreadfully puzzled. She could 
understand how vexation of spirit might 
drive a foolish young min into making a 

' statement not wholly in accordance with 
| fact; but that he should repeat this le- 
| gend in another way, and bring the name 
‘of a lady into it no, Tita could scarce- 
| ly believe that all this was untrue. 

; She hurried up to Bell, and placed her 
|hand within the young lady's arm. 

“Ts it not strange that Katty Tatham 
should be writing to Arthur, if that was 
what he meant ?” 

“ Oh no, not at all. They are very old 
friends; and, besides, she does all the 
letter-writing for her papa, who is almost 
blind now, poor old man. And what a 
nice girl she is, isn’t she, Tita?” 

Of course we were all anxious to per- 
suade each other that Katty Tatham was 
the very nicest girl in all England, al- 
though none of us except Bell had seen 
her for two or three years; and it was 
wonderful how this sort of talk bright- 
ened up the spirits of our party. The 
Lieutenant grew quite interested in Katty 
Tatham. He was nearly praising her 
himself, although he had never heard her 
name until that moment. In short, the 
four of us were ready to swear that this 
poor little Katty was just as pleasant and 
honest and pretty and charming a girl as 
was to be found anywhere in the world, 
or out of it, and that it was most singular 
that she had never married. Tita de- 
clared that she knew that Katty had had 
ever so many offers; and that it was not 
alone the frailties of her father that kept 
her from marrying. 

“She must have been waiting for 
some one,” said the small woman, rather 
slyly. 

What a morning it was! As _ we 
walked along the white road, in the 
stiliness of the heat, the blue waters of 
Grasmere glimmered through the trees. 
Never had we seen the colours of Bell’s 
Fairyland so intense. The hills in the 
distance had a silvery haze thrown over 
their pale purples, but here around us 
the sharp clear colours blazed in the 





sunshine —the deep blue of Grasmere. 


said nothing for a moment, until Bell had | the yellow-white of the road, and the 
passed along the road a little bit, along} various rich greens and browns of the 


with the Lieutenant. 


trees and the shore. And then, by and 


«Is that another story, do you think?! by, we came in sight of Rydal Water. 


Do you believe Katty Tatham is actually 
in correspondence with him?” 

* He did not say so.” 

“Te meant we should infer it, at all 
events: and that, after what he said last 
night ——” 


Llow different it was to the weird and 
gloomy lake we had found two evenings 
before lying buried between the hills. 
|Now it seemed shallow and fair and 
light, with a grey shimmer of wind 
across its surface, breaking here and there 
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the perfect mirror of the mountain-slopes 
and woods. In the absolute silence 


around us we could hear the water-hens | 
and out there 


calling to each other; 
among the reeds we could see them 
paddling about, dipping their heads into 
the lake, and fluttering their wings. We 
walked on to Rydal bridge, and had a 
look at the clear brown rivulet rushing 
down its narrow channel between the 
thick underwood andthe trees. We took 
the Lieutenant up to Rydal Mount — the 


small house with its tree-fuschias standing | 
bright and warm in the sunshine — and _ 


from the plateau in front beheld the 
great fair landscape around the silver- 
white lake of Windermere. We went up 
to the fails of Rydal Beck, and, in short, 
went the round of the ordinary tourist — 
all for the sake of our Prussian friend, we 
persuaded ourselves. Bell was his guide, 
and he looked as though he would have 
liked to be led for ever. Perhaps he took 
away with him but a confused recollection 
of all the interesting things she told him ; 
but surely, if the young man has a memo- 
ry, he cannot even now have forgotten 
that bright, clear, warm day that was 
spent about Rydal, with a certain figure 
ip the foreground that would have lent a 
strange and gracious charm to a far less 
beautiful picture. 5 

“Ts it not an odd thing,” I say to Queen 
Titania, who has been pulling and plaiting 
wild-flowers in order to let the young folks 
get ahead of us, how you associate cer- 
tain groups of unheeding trees and streams 
and hills with various events in your life 
and can never get over the impression that 
they wear such and such a look?” 

«I daresay it’s quite true, but I don't 
understand,” she says, with the calm im- 
pertinence that distinguishes her. 

“If you will cease fora moment to de- 
stroy your gloves by pulling those weeds. 
I will tell youa story which will convey 
my meaning to your small intellect.” 

~ Oh, astory,” she says, with a beautiful 
sigh of resignation. 

“There was a young lady once upon a 
tine who was about to leave England and 
go with her mamma to live in the south- 
west of France. They did not expect to 
come back for a good many years, if ever 
they came back. And so a young man of 
their acquaintance got up a farewell ban- 
quet at Richmond, and several friends 
came down to the hotel. They sat in a 
room overlooking the windings of the 
river, and the soft masses of foliage and 
the far landscape stretching on to Windsor. 
Tue young man had, a little before, asked 
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‘the young lady to marry him. and she re 
fused ; but he bore her no malice os: 

“ He has taken care to have his revenge 
since,” says Tita. 

“You interrupt: the story. They sat 
down to dinner on this summer eveninz. 
Everyone was delighted with the view; 
but to this wretched youth it seemed as 
though the landscape were drowned in 
sadness, and the river a river of unut- 
terable grief. All the trees seemed to 
be saying good-bye, and when the sun 
went down, it was as though it would 
never light up any other day with the light 
,of bygone days. The mist came over the 
| trees. The ‘evening fell, slow, and sad, 
;and grey. Down by the stream a single 
| window was lit up, and that made the mel- 
'ancholy of the picture even more painful, 
until the young man, who had eaten noth- 
jing and drank nothing, and talked to 
people as though he were in a dream, felt 
as if all the world had grown desolate, 
and was no more worth having i 

“Tf I had only known,” says Tita, in a 
voice so low and gentle that you could 
scarcely have heard it. 

* And then, you know, the carriages 
came round; and he saw her, with the 
others, come downstairs prepared to leave. 
He bade good-night to the mamma, who 
got into the carriage. He bade good- 
night to her; and she was about to get in 
too, when she suddenly remembered that 
she had left some flowers in the dining- 
room, and ran back to fetch them. Before 
he could overtake her she had got the 
flowers and was coming back through the 
passage into the hall. ‘It isn’t good- 
night, it is good-bye, we must say’ —I 
think he said something like that —and 
she held out her hand—and somehow 
there was a very strange look in her eyes, 
just as if she were going to cry But, 
you know, there’s no use in your crying 
just now about it.” 

Tita is pretending to smile, but a certain 
tremor of the lips is visible; and so the 
narrator hurries on : — 

“ Now look here. For the next three 
months —for the soft-hearted creature 
had hurriedly whispered that she might 
return to England then — that young man 
haunted Richmond. He pretty nearly 
ruined his prospects in life, and his diges- 
tion as well, by continual and solitary 
dining at the Star and Garter. He could 
have kissed the stone steps of that hotel, 
and never entered its vestibule without 
blessing the white pillars and blank 
walls. He spent hours in writing letters 
there ——” 
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“ So that the Barritz boatmen wondered 
why so many envelopes should have Rich- 
mond postmark,” says Tita—though how 
she could have learnt anything about it 
goodness only knows. 

“and haled out every complaisant 
friend he could lay hands on to moon 
about the neighbourhood with. But the 
strange thing is this,— that while he was 
in love with the vestibule of the hotel, he 
never saw the twilight fall over the Rich- 
mond woods without feeling a cold hand 
laid on his heart ; and when he thinks of 
the place now—with the mists coming 
over the trees and the river getting dark 
— he thinks that the view from Richinond- 
hill is the most melancholy in all the world.” 

“And what does he think of East- 
bourne ? ” 

“That is a very different thing. He 
and she got into the quarrelling stage 
there $3 

“In which they have successfully re- 
mained to the present time.”’ 

“ But when she was young and innocent, 
she would always admit that she had be- 
gun the quarrel.” 

“On the contrary, she told stories in 
order to please him.” 

“That motive does not much control 
her actions now-a-days, at all events.”’ 

Here Tita would probably have deliv- 
ered a crushing reply, but that Bell came 
up and said — 

“What! you two children fighting 
again! What isit all about? Let me be 
umpire.” 

“He says that there is more red in the 
Scotch daisies than in the English daisies,” 
says Tita, calmly. It was welldone. Yet 
you should hear her lecture her two boys 
on the enormity of telling a fib. 

How sad Bell was to leave the beautiful 
valley in which we had spent this happy 
time! Arthur had got his dog-cart; and 
when the phaeton was brought round, the 
Major’s cob was also put-to, and both 
vehicles stood at the door. We took a 
last look at Grasmere. “Dich, mein 
stilles Thal!” said Bell, with a smile; 
and the Lieutenant looked quite shame- 
faced with pleasure to hear her quote his 
favourite song. Arthur did not so well 
like the introduction of those few words. 
He said, with a certain air of indiffer- 
euce — 

“Can I give anybody a seat in the dog- 
cart? It would be a change.” 

“Oh, thank you; I should like so much 
to go with you, Arthur,” says Tita. 

Did you ever see the like of it! The 
woman has no more notign of consider- 
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ing her own comfort than if she had the 
hide of an alligator, instead of being, as 
she is, about the most sensitive creature 
in the world. However, it is well for her 
— if she will permit me to say so— that 
she has people around her who are not 
quite so impulsively generous; and on 
this occasion it was obviously necessary 
to save her from being tortured by the 
fractious complainings of this young man, 
whom she would have sympathized with 
and consoled if the effort had cost her her 
life. 

“No,” I say. “That won’t do. We 
have got some stiff hills to climb present- 
ly, and some one must remain in the 
phaeton while the others walk. Now, who 
looks best in the front of the phaeton ? ” 

“Mamma, of course,” says Bell, as_ if 
she.had discovered a conundrum; and so 
the matter was settled in a twinkling. 

[ think it would have been more cour- 
teous for Arthur to have given the phaeton 
precedence, considering who was driving 
it; but he was so anxious to show off the 
paces of Major Quinet’s cob, that on start- 
ing he gave the animal a touch of the whip 
that made the light and high vehicle spring 
forward in a surprising manner. 

“ Young man, reflect that you are driv- 
ing the father of a family,” I say to him. 

Nevertheless, he went through the vil- 
lage of Grasmere at a considerable rate of 
speed; and when we got well up into the 
road which goes by the side of the Rothay 
up into the region of the hills, we found 
that we had left Tita and her company 
far behind. Then he began to walk the 
cob. 

“Look here!” he said, quite fiercely ; 
“is Bell going to marry that German fel- 
low ?” 

“How do I know?” I answer, aston- 
ished by the young man’s impudence. 

“You ought to know. You are her 
guardian. You are responsible for 
her e 

“To you?” 

“No, not to me; but to your own con- 
science; and I taink the way in which you 
have entrap»ed her into making the ac- 
quaintance of this man, of whom she 
knows nothing, doesn’t look very well. I 
may as well say it when I think it. You 
ought to have known that a girl at her age 
is ready to be pleased with any novelty; 
and to draw her away from her old friends 
— I suppo:e you can explain it all to your 
own satisfaction —but I confess that to 
me 3 

I let the young man rave. He went on 
in this fashion for some little time, getting 
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momen ‘arily more reckless and vehement] only, for goodness’ sake, leave the women 
aud absurd in his statements. If Titahad | a little peace.” 
only known what she had escaped. “Do you think JZ mean to trouble 
“ But after all,” I say to him, when the| them?” he says, firing up. “You will 
waters of this deluge of rhetoric had/| see.” 
abated, “ what does it mattertoyou? We| What deep significance lay in these 
have allowed Bell to do just as she pleased ;| words was not inquired into, for we had 
and perhaps, for all we know, she may re-| now to descend from the dogcart. Far 
gard Count von Rosen with favour, al-| behind us we saw that Bell and Count von 
though she has never intimated such a/ Rosen were already walking by the side 
thing. But what does it matter to you?| of the phaeton, and Tita talking to them 
You say you are going to get married.” | from her lofty seat. We waited for them 
“So I shall!” he said, with an unneces-| until they came up, and then we proceeded 
sary amount of emphasis. to climb the steep road that leads up and 
“Katty Tatham is a very nice girl.” along the slopes of the mighty Helvellyn. 
“T should think so! There’s nocoquet-| “ Mademoiselle,” said the Lieutenant, 
ry about her, or that sort of vanity that | “who is it will say that there is much rain 
is anxious to receive flattery from every|in your native country? Or did you 
sort of stranger that is seen in the/| alarm us so as to make this surprise all the 





street is better, yes?” 
“You don’t mean to say that that is the} Indeed, there was scarcely a flake of 
impression you have formed of Bell? ”’ white in all the blue overhead; and, on 


And here all his violence and determi-|the other side of the great valley, the 
nation broke down. In atone of absolute | masses of the Wythburn and Borrodaile 
despair he confessed that he was beside | Fells showed their various bues and tints 
himself, and did not know what to do.| so that you could almost have fancied them 
What should hedo? Ought he toimplore| transparent clouds. Then the road de- 
Bell to promise to marry him? Orshould|scended, and we got down to the solitary 
he leave her to her own ways, and go and| shores of Thirlmere, the most Scotch-look- 
seek a solution of his difficulties in marry-| ing, perhaps, of the English lakes. Here 
ing this pretty little girl down in Snssex,| the slopes of the hills are more abrupt, 
who would make him a good wife and teach | houses are few and far between, there is 
him to forget all the sufferings he had gone | an aspect of remoteness and a perfect si- 
through? The wretched young fellow | lence reigning over the still water, and the 
was really in a bad way ; and there were| peaks of mountains that you see beyond 
actually tears in hiseyes when he said that | are more jagged and blue than the rounded 
several times of late he had wished he had j hills about Windermere. From the shores 
the courage to drown himself. of Thirlmere the road again rises, until, 

To tell a young man in this state that | when you come to the crest of the height, 
there is no woman in the world worth; you find the leaden-coloured lake lying 
making such a fuss about, is useless. He:sheer below you, and only a little stone 
rejects with scorn the cruel counsels of-| wall guarding the edge of the precipitous 
fered by middle age; and sees in themj|slope. We rested the horses here. Bell 
only taunts and insults. Moreover, he ac-| began to pull them handfuls of Dutch 
cuses middle age of not believing in elder and grass. The Lieutenant talked 
own maxims of worldly prudence; and;to my Lady about the wonders of moun- 
sometimes that is the case. tainous countries as they appeared to peo- 

“ At all events,” I say to him, “ you are, ple who had been bred in the plains. Ar- 
unjust to Bell in going on in this wild way. | thur looked over the stone wall down into 
She is not a coquette, nor vain, nor heart-| the great valley; and was he thinking, I 
less; and if you have anything to complain | wonder, whether the safest refuge from all 
of, or anything to ask from her, why not|his troubles might not be that low-lying 
go direct to herself, instead of indulging in | and silent gulf of water that seemed to be 
frantic suspicions and accusations?” {miles beneath him ? 

“But—but I cannot,” he said. “It| When we were about to start again, the 
drives me mad to see her talking to that} Lieutenant says to Arthur — 
man. If I were to begin tospeax toher| “If you are tired of driving the dog- 
of all this, I am afraid matters would be| cart, you might come into the phaeton. and 
made worse.” I will drive your horse on to Keswick.” 

“ Well, take your own course. Neither! Who prompted him to make such an of- 
my wife nor myself have anything to do! fer? Not himself, surely. I had formeda 
with it. Arrange it among yourselves; tolerable opinion of his good-nature; but 
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the impatient and fretful manner in which 
he had of late been talking about Arthur 
rendered it highly improbable that this 
suggestion was his own. What did Bell’s 
downcast look mean ? 

“ Thank you, I prefer the dogcart,” says 
Arthur, coldly. 

“Oh, Arthur,” says Bell, “you’ve no 
idea how steep the hill is, going down to 
Keswick, and in a dogeart too ‘3 

“[ suppose,” says the young man, “that 
I can drive a dogeart down a hill as well as 
anybody else.” 

“At all events,” says the Lieutenant, 
with something of a frown, “ you need not 
address Mademoiselle as if that she did 
you harm in trying to prevent your break- 
ing your neck.” 

This was getting serious; so that there 
was nothing for it but to bundle the boy 
into his dogeart and order the Lieutenant 
to change places with my Lady. As for 
the writer of these pages —the emotions 
he experienced while a mad young fellow 
was driving him in a light and high dog- 
cart down the unconscionable hill that lies 
above Keswick, he will not attempt to de- 
scribe. There are occurrences in life 
which it is better to forget; but if ever he 
was tempted to evoke maledictions on the 
hot-headedness, and bad temper, and gen- 
eral insanity of boys in love Enough! 
We got down to Keswick in safety. 

Now we had got among the tourists, and 
no mistake. The botel was all alive with 
elderly ladies, who betrayed an astonishing 
acquaintance with the names of the moun- 
tains, and apportioned them off for succes- 
sive days as if they were dishes for lun- 
cheon and dinner. The landlord under- 
took to get us beds somewhere, if only we 
would come into his coffee-room, which 
was also a drawing-room, and had a piano 
in it. He was a portly and communicative 
person, with a certain magnificence of 
manner. which was impressive. He be- 
trayed quite a paternal interest in Tita, 
and calmly and loftily soothed her anxious 
fears. Indeed, his assurances pleased us 
much, and we began rather to like him; 
although the Lieutenant privately re- 
marked that Clicquot is a French word, 
and ought not, under any circumstances 
wiiatéver, to be pronounced “ Clickot.” 

Then we went down to Derwentwater. 
{t was a warm and clear twilight. Be- 
tween the dark green lines of the hedges 
we met maidens in white with scarlet 
opera-cloaks coming home through the 
narrow lane. Then we got into the open, 
and found the shores of the silver lake, 
and got into a boat and sailed out upon 
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the still waters, so that we could face the 
wonders of a brilliant sunset. 

But all that glow of red and yellow in 
the north-west was as nothing to the 
strange gradations of colour that appeared 
along the splendid range of mountain- 
peaks beyond the lake. From the remote 
north round to the southwest they 
stretched like a mighty wall; and whereas 
near the gold and crimson of the sunset 
they were of a warm, roseate, and half- 
transparent purple, as they came along 
into the darker regions of the twilight 
they grew more and more cold in hue and 
harsh in outline. Up there in the north 
they had caught the magic colours so that 
they themselves seemed but light clouds 
of beautiful vapour; but as the eye fol- 
lowed the line of twisted and mighty 
shapes the rose-colour deepened into pur- 
ple, the purple drew darker and more 
dark, and greens and blues began ‘to ap- 
pear over the wooded islands and shores 
of Derwentwater. Finally, away down 
there in the south there was a lowering 
sky. into which rose wild masses of slate- 
coloured mountains, and in the threaten- 
ing and yet clear darkness that reigned 
among these solitudes, we could see but 
one small tuft of white cloud that clung 
coldly to the gloomy summit of Glaramara. 

That strange darkness in the south 
boded rain; and, as if in anticipation of 
the wet, the fires of the sunset went down, 
and a grey twilight fell over the land. As 
we walked home between the tall hedges 
there was a chill dampness in the air; and 
we seemed to know that we had at last 
bade good-bye to the beautiful weather 
that had 'it up for us the blue waters and 
green shores of Grasmere. 


[Vote by Queen Titania, —I begin to think 
that the old lady in Nottinghamshire had some 
excuse for what she said, although she need not 
have expressed herself so rudely. Of course it 
is impossible to put down all that we spoke 
about on those happy days of our journey; but 
when all the ordinary talk is carefully ex- 
cluded, and everything spiteful retained, I can- 
not wonder that a stranger should think that 
my husband and myself do not lead a very 
pleasant life. It looks very serious when it is 
put in type; whereas we hive been driven into 
all this nonsense of quarrelling merely to tem- 
per the excessive sentimentality of those young 
folks, which is quite amusing in its way. In- 
deed, I am afraid that Bell, although she has 
never said a word to that effect to me, is far 
more deeply pledged than ove who thinks he 
has a great insight into such affairs has any 
notion of. Iam sure it was none of my doing. 
If Bell had told me she was engaged to Arthur, 
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nothing could have given me greater pleasure. 
In the meantime, I hope no one will read too 
literally the foregoing pages, and think that in 
our house we are continually treading on lucifer 
matches and frightening everybody by small 
explosions. I suppose it is literary art that 
compels such a perversion of the truth! And 
as for Chapter Twenty-six — which has a great 
deal of nonsense in it about Richmond —I 
should think that a very good motto for it would 
be two lines I once saw quotel somewhere, I 
don’t know who is the author; but they said — 


** The legend is as true, I undertake, 
As Tristram is, or Lancelot of the Lake.’’] 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A VOYAGE TO THE RINGED PLANET. 


At midnight on the 9th of July, 1872, 
Saturn being at the time due south and 
not far above the horizon, we set forth on 
our voyage across the depths of space 
which separate this earth from the Ringed 
Planet. The voyage we were now under- 
taking was of far greater extent than that 
to the sun which I have already described. 
Nearly nine times as far we were to travel, 
and that not towards the glorious centre 
whence light and heat are dispersed to the 
members of the planetary scheme, but to 


regions where his influence is diminished 
a hundredfold, where for aught that we as 
yet knew an unendurable degree of cold 
may prevail, and where life must exist un- 
der conditions altogether different from 


those with which we were familiar. Yet I 
must confess that, deeply as I had been 
interested when we set forth on our jour- 
ney to the sun, I was yet more interested 
on this occasion. Wonderful are the 
mysteries of the sun, stupendous his bulk 
and might, past conception his glory; yet 
the human sympathies are more directly 
affected by the thought of what may exist 
in worlds resembling our own. The 
rrandeur of the universe is incomprehensi- 
ble, “the glory of God is insufferable ;” 
but in other worlds we may find creatures 
as imperfect as ourselves; there we may 
witness phenomena tliat we can under- 
stand because they are comparable with 
those already known to us—in such 
worlds, in fine, we may find safety from 
“the persecution of the infinite.” 

It was with a strange feeling that we 
watched the earth gradually passing frota 
our view. It was night. Our course was 
directed towards the darkest region of the 
heavens, and as the faint lights which 
shone from towns and villages beneath us 
grew undiscernible with distance, we were 
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immersed in a profound darkness, which 
seemed so much the more awful that 
around us was almost vacant space. As 
in our former journey the sounds of earth 
gradually subsided into perfect stillness; 
though again as we passed the confines of 
the air what had seemed stillness appeared 
to us as uproar by contrast with the si- 
lence of interplanetary space. We passed 
rapidly onwards, directing our course al- 
most exactly towards Saturn, (now shin- 
ing very conspicuously in a somewhat 


-| barren portion of the constellation Sagit- 


tarius), but giving our attention chiefly to 
the orb which we had so lately left. For 
we were curious to know how the earth 
would appear when viewed from its night- 
side. We could readily recognize the 
earth’s shape because the stars were now 
shining with great splendour, in numbers 
enormously exceeding those which can be 
seen from the earth on the darkest and clear- 
est night; and there was a vast circular 
dise of darkness where stars were blotted 
from view'by the earth’s globe. We could 
see this dark dise gradually contractin 
like the pupil of an eye, as we travelle 
onwards, and we could in some sort esti- 
mate our position by noting the dimen- 
sions of this gigantic eye, whose iris was 
the star-be-spangled sky, while its pupil 
was the great globe itself which men in- 
habit. 

Presently, as we travelled onwards, the 
moon appeared on the left of the carth. 
So seon as her full disc was uncovered we 
saw her as a fine sickle of light. But to 
our astonishment the rest of her disc was 
parti-coloured. The part farthest on the 
left was perfectly black, its outer outline 
only distinguishable because projected on 
the starlit sky. This part formed a black 
sickle almost exactly opposite to the sickle 
of true moonlight. But between the 
white and black sickles lay a half-lit space 
of a bluish green colour. This colour was 
well marked, and we were at some loss to 
account for it, until X. pointed out that 
this part of the moon’s surface was illu- 
minated by the earthshine chiefly coming 
from the Pacific Ocean, whence doubtless 
proceeded the beautiful tint which was 
spread over the middle of the lunar disc. 

Passing farther away, we saw that the 
left side of the earth’s dise began to be 
illumined by a faint light received from 
the moon. Elsewhere, however, the disc 
of the earth continued perfectly dark, 
until we began to anuah the orbit of 
the moon, when we could perceive that all 
round the earth’s disc a deep red light was 
making its appearance. Before long we 
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saw that this was actual sunlight. The 
earth’s globe at this time presented a mar- 
vellous appearance. Its apparent diameter 
was about four times as great as the 
moon’s (not as then appearing to us, but as 
she appears when seen from the earth) ; 
but al around this large dark disc we 
could see a‘ruddy light of extreme bright- 
ness, and growing gradually brighter as we 
receded. At length, while the earth’s disc 
was still ten of twelve times larger than 
that of the sun or moon as seen from the 
earth, we could perceive that the red light 
was as bright as the rising sun. It was 
‘indeed actually the sun, rising into our 
view ; but instead’of rising opposite one 
part only of the earth’s dark disc, the sun 
was rising (if I may use the expression) 
all round the earth; only in one or two 
places the bright red ring was interrupted, 
and opposite these regions the red glare 
beyond was somewhat fainter. But what 
seemed to us an amazing circumstance was 
to see the sun actually transformed into a 
red ring of light, having an apparent 
diameter more than three times greater 
than that he ordinarily presents. This 
must appear so incredible, that I fear. 
many may be disposed to consider that we 
were in some way deceived; or even in 
consequence of the doubts thus suggested, 
to disbelieve this narrative altogether ; 
but it is my intention to describe what we 
actually witnessed, without inquiring how 
far it may seem likely or unlikely to those 
whom this narrative may reach. 

I would willingly enter upon X.’s ingen- 
ious explanation of the spectacle now pre- 
sented to us, as well as of the varying aspect 
presented by the sun as our distance grad- 
ually increased. But Iam told that it is 
desirable for me to turn from the narra- 
tive of these phenomena, in order to pre- 
sent the record of that part of our jour- 
ney which relates more particularly to the 
planet Saturn. Let it suffice, then, to 
mention that the bright ring of light 
which was for the nonce our sun, con- 
tracted gradually in diameter as we re- 
ceded, increasing continually in brightness. 
Later we reached a stage on our journey 
when the earth began to be presented as a 
vast black disc upon the solar face, now 
no longer magnified by the effect of the 
earth’s atmosphere. This black disc grew 
smaller and smaller, until presently an- 
other smaller disc — the moon’s — ap- 
peared along with it on the sun’s face. At 
this time we had passed somewhat beyond 

the path of Mars, and we turned from the 
fester contemplation of the earth and 
moon, in order to give all our attention to 
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the circumstances of our journey towards 
the ringed planet. 

Saturn now appeared much brighter 
than we had ever before beheld him. Our 
course thus far had carried us almost di- 
rectly towards him, though a very slight 
deviation northwards had to be mafe so 
soon as we ceased to direct our path by 
keeping the earth on the middle of the 
sun’s face. We had had a special object 
in this, as X. was very desirous of study- 
ing the varying appearance of the earth as 
we so travelled. Now, however, we trav- 
elled directly towards the rich golden orb 
of Saturn. We could not at present see 
the ring, nor, indeed, any sign that the 
planet is not like other planets. Saturn 
shown there before us, distinguished only 
from the stars by his superior brightness, 
and a certain indescribable contrast be- 
tween his light and theirs. For though 
the stars were not twinkling, but shining 
with “ purest ray serene,” yet was there 
something in the stellar light which 
caused it to differ unmistakably from that 
of Saturn. It may have been partly, per- 
haps, that, owing to the exceeding swift- 
ness of our onward flight, we unconscious- 
ly recognized the comparative nearness of 
Saturn; and were thus impressed by the 
distinction between the light from suns 
millions of times farther from us, and that 
from an orb which, vast though it is, is yet 
insignificant compared with the least of th 
suns which people space. 

We passed through the zone of aster- 
oids, and I could tell you much that would 
interest you respecting these small bodies ; 
but it will be better to reserve such de- 
tails for another occasion. Let it suffice 
to mention that astronomers have not yet 
discovered the thousandth part of this 
family of small planets. Even crossing 
the zone at one particular point we saw 
more asteroids than astronomers have yet 
counted; though certainly hundreds of 
those we saw were so small that astrono- 
mers could not hope to see them with the 
telescopes at present in use. Not even 
the largest that we passed presented any 
signs of being inhabited or fit for habita- 
tion. But the asteroids are not fragments 
of a larger planet. Every one of these 
bodies is as well rounded an orb as the 
earth on which you live. 

Swiftly we traversed the enormous gap 
separating the outermost part of the zone 
of asteroids from the path of Jupiter. Al- 


though this planet was on the opposite 
part of his orbit, we could recognize our 


approach to his course by a circumstance 
We 


which caused us no little surprise. 
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found many small comets travelling slant- ermost satellite, we could perceive that the 
ways across our path in this neighbour- golden colour which had formed so beau- 
hood. Probably they belong to a system tiful a feature of Saturn, came from cer- 
or family of comets which have been at- tain parts only of his globe; or rather, a 
tracted from their former course round the much deeper tint, a burning cinnamon (so 
sun by the mighty energy residing in Ju- to describe at once the intensity of the col- 
piter’s mass, and have thenceforth con- our and its peculiar hue). came from cer- 
tinued to circle in paths crossing that of | tain zones of the planet. Even these zones 
the giant planet. If so, their real number ‘seem mottled, insomuch that we were pre- 
must be enormous; for, of course, we only | pared to find that on a nearer approach 
saw a few of those which happened at the their tint would be found to result from a 
time to be rounding the part of their path | mixture of various colours. But between 
near Jupiter’s orbit, or rather, near that! them were zones quite differently tinted. 
part of Jupiter’s orbit which we crossed; The actual aspect of the planet may be 
in journeying to Saturn. thus described: the great central zone, 
When we were within about ninety mil-| occupying the position of the planet’s 
lions of miles from Saturn, we began to’ equator, was of a bright yellow, so flecked 
recognize the shape of the Saturnian rings. | with spots of pure white that when we 
The planet was now a glorious object. It had been somewhat farther away it had 
was shining far more brightly than Jupiter appeared almost perfectly white. Then 
or Venus when at their brightes ; and its| came on either side zones of a rich purple 
rich golden yellow hue distinguished it flecked with yellow spots, between which 
from all that we had hitherto seen in the | were the “burning cinnamon” bands al- 
heavens. There was no orb within our | ready mentioned. But the purple of the 
view, save the sun alone, which could be | zones became more and more bluish the 
compared with this golden oval in splen-| farther the zones were from the equatorial 
dour, though the whole of the celestial; belt. Close by the north pole were sev- 
sphere, spread over with a hundred thou- eral narrow zones of a delicate blue; and 
sand Stars, was open to our contemplation. | the pole itself was occupied by a wide re- 
Behind us lay the sun, whose disc was gion of rich cobalt blue, flecked with pur- 
barely equa) to the seventieth part of the | ple and olive-green: spots. The southern 
orb he shows to the earth. Directly in; polar regions were as yet concealed from 
front lay Saturn, looking nearly as large | our view by the rings. There was a sym- 
as the sun, though infinitely less brilliant. | metry and beauty in the whole aspect of 
Besides these two orbs, the heavens pre-| the planet which cannot be described. 
sented only bright points of light; and|The rings added largely to the effect; 
the earth we had so lately left was now al-| they also presented a singularly charming 
— undiscernible. : arrangement of colour. We could already 
mpressed with a sense of utter loneli-| perceive that the outer ring was divided 
ness —for save where some vagrant me-| into two distinct rings, and also by several 
teor flashed past us, we saw no created circular gaps not extending completely 
thing within ninety millions of miles we! round, while the chief ring (the second 
exercised the powers we possessed to their | great ring inwards) appeared very singu- 
utmost, in order to reach the planet which | larly striped by a series of dark concentric 
we recognized for -the time being as a| markings. Both these rings shone with a 
home prepared for us. Saturn grew under | yellow light, the dark markings present- 
our view, so swift was our onward flight ;|ing a sepia tint, while the great division 
his ring-system became more and more| between the two rings, instead of being 
clearly discernible ; and his satellites could | black as we expected, was of a deep brown- 
now be clearly distinguished from the| purple colour. Somewhat similar, but 
star-bespangled background over which | more richly purple, was the so-called dark 
‘hitherto all but the two brightest had been | ring except that where it crossed the plan- 
lost. We had determined to pass straight to | et’s disc it appeared to shine with a full 
the planet’s globe, a course which would brown colour. The shape of the globe, 
carry us above the nearest part of the; and even the figure of certain markings 
ring-system. I say “above,” though inj upon it, could be distinctly seen through 
reality “ above was below, and below was| the dark ring. We even thought that we 
above,” stripped as we were of gravitat-| could trace the shape of the globe through 
ing body. We were in fact to pass athwart | the inner part of the second bright ring, 
the northern face of the rings. and subsequently we found that we had 
As we neared the planet; though as yet | not been deceived in this respect. 

we were far beyond the path of the out-' In order to avoid confusion it will be 
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well that I should omit further reference ! 
at present to what in reality occupied no | 
small share of our attent on a3 we ap-) 
proached Saturn’s glove. The marvellous | 
aspect of the rings must be described far- | 
ther on. For the present I shall speak 
only of the globe of the planet. 

To our amazement we found, as we drew 
nearer to Saturn, that his whole surface 
presented a scene of indescribable agita- 
tion. The white clouds on the equatorial | 
belt appeared and changed in shape and | 
vanished with startling rapidity. And the | 
whole of this belt seemed opalescent, the 
colour and brightness of the different parts 
varying continuously. These changes had 
not been noticed by us when we were at 
a greater distance, because they did not 
affect the general iustre orcolour of the 
zone, or even of large portions of its ex- 
tent. But now they were perfectly dis- 
tinct, and each moment growing more 
marked in character. I do not know how 
1 can better illustrate the nature of the 
changes taking place in the great equator- | 
rial belt, than by comparing its appearance 
to that of shifting clouds of steain strongly 
illuminated by concealed fires. ‘The neigh- 


bouring belts were equally changeful in as- 
pect; but they presented at all times a 
much greater depth and variety of colour. 


It was as though not white steam-clouds, 
but clouds of coloured gas were illuminat- 
ed by a continually changing glow. The 
colours were even more variegated near 
the planet’s poles ; though here the changes 
were less rapid and remarkable. The 
general blue colour of these regions seemed 
to be due to the presence of an overhang- 
ing pall of blue vapour, through which 
from time to time a purplish glow could 
be recognized in certain spots. 

These appearances were so remarkable, 
and seemed so obviously to belong to the 
planet itself, and not to be caused by the 
varying effects of the sun’s light, that we 
determined as we drew near the planet 
(and when we were already past the inner 
edge of the dark ring) to circle round 
Saturn’s globe so as to reach its unil- 
lumined side, before passing beneath the 
planet’s atmosphere. 

We did so, penetrating into the vast 
shadow projected by the planet into space. 
Instead, however, of the black darkness 
which might have been expected, we found 
tinat all the part of the planet which at the 
moment was turned from the sun, was 
aglow with a somewhat dull luminosity, 
like that of fire shining through smoke or 
vapour. There was po night, and seem- 





ingly no rest on the half of the hemisphere 
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turned from the sun. Occasionally, we 
could even see an intense luminosity 
spreading over wide regions of the planet's 
surface, and then presently sinking into a 
dull glow as of heated metal. This was in 
the planet’s equatorial regions; though at 
rare intervals a somewhat similar phenom- 
enon could be recugnized along other zones. 
The polar regions alone were dark, save 
where a very faint and dull luminosity 
became momentarily apparent. But this 
light was even fainter than the dull glow 
constantly manifest over the equatorial 
and neighbouring zones. 

We began to perceive that whatever else 
of interest we might find in the globe of 
Saturn, we need certainly not look for 
living creatures there. It was plain that 
we were about to visit a region where na- 
ture’s forces were working too intensely 
to admit of other and less active forms of 
force. We become cognizant indeed of 
another circumstance, which confirmed 
this impression. As we approached the 
globe of Saturn, we could perceive that 
myriads of meteors and small comets were 
circling close around him, or streaming in 
upon his surface. They travelled much 
less swiftly than those which we had‘seen 
in the sun’s neighbourhood : but still their 
velocity was enormous, insomuch that 
their fall upon the planet or their swift 
rush through his atmosphere would have 
sufficed to destroy all living creatures on 
his globe. But the fiery glow of so large 
a proportion of Saturn's visible surface, 
seemed of itself sufficient to show that it 
could not be inhabited. 

When at length we passed within the 
Saturnian atmosphere,— which extends 
but a small distance relatively above his 
visible surface,— we obtained at once the 
most convincing evidence that he cannot 
possibly be the abode of life. Immediate- 
ly a strange uproar» surrounded us, less 
intense but scarcely less appalling than 
that which prevails within the solar atmos- 
phere. Repeated reverberations seemed 
to announce either the collision of enor- 
mous masses or the occurrence of tremen- 
dous volcanic outbursts. But the most 
characteristic of the noises which greeted 
us was an intense and persistent hissing, 
as though steam were rushing from a mil- 
lion outlets at once. 

Passing to the illuminated portion of 
the planet — and remaining on the equa- 
torial zone — we found ourselves still un- 
able to tell whence this hideous noise pro- 
ceeded. On all sides of us were immense 
masses and columns of whitish vapour; 
some rushing violently to vast distances 





above us, others sinking, others quiescent 
in position, but rapidly changing in figure. 
Directing our perceptions towards the 
depths beneath us, we could recognize no 
sign of any surface. We passed down- 
wards for hundreds and hundreds of miles, 
until we had lost the light of the sun, 
which was replaced by the continually in- 
creasing glow of the fires we were ap- 
proaching. At length, as we passed 
througha layer of clouds, which could 
scarcely have been less than twenty thou- 
sand miles below what we had regarded as 
the surface of the planet, we suddenly be- 
held a scene so stariling that we stayed 
our course as by common consent to gaze 
upon it. We at length saw the true sur- 
face of Saturn. And what a surface! For 
land and water we saw glowing rock and 
molten lava. Vast seas of fire, tossed by 
furious gales whose breath was flame, co- 
ruscated with a thousand colours as their 
condition underwent continual change. 
Then over a wide extent of those oceans 
the intense lustre would die out, to be re- 
placed by a dull almost imperceptible 
glow, where the surface of the fiery ocean 
was changing into a crust of red-hot rock. 
But then came fresh disturbance; the 
crust broke in a thousand places, showing 
the intensely hot sea beneath. Fragments 
of red-hot rock, many miles in extent, were 
tossed hither and thither by the raging 
sea. Nor were these the only evidences 
of an intense energy. For from time to 
time the rush of the hurricanes which 
raged over the molten oceans was hushed 
into comparative stillness as volcanic ex- 
plosions took place, the least of which 
seemed competent to destroy a world. Enor- 
mous volumes of steam and of other im- 
prisoned gases were flung upwards with 
irresistible force, bursting their way 
through the overhanging canopy of cloud, 
and passing to heights where from our 
present standpoint they were wholly lost 
to view. 

We should have wished, perhaps, under 
other circumstances to extend our survey 
over the rest of Saturn’s surface ; though 
from what we had already witnessed, we 
felt well assured that the whole planet is 
the scene of a turmoil and confusion re- 
sembling that now before us. At the poles 
indeed there is an approach to quiescence, 
and it would even appear that before many 
ages are past, the polar Saturnian regions 
may be fit to be the abode of living crea- 
tures. On the other hand, the equatorial 
zone of Saturn seems to be in a state of 
abnormal activity; and though this may 
be in great part due to the intensity of the 
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|subterranean forces at work here, and to 
their partial relief from the action of grav- 
ity. yet it seems chiefly to be occasioned 
‘by the downpour of cometic and meteoric 
matter over this zone. Even during our 
short stay: the dense atmosphere around 
and above us was roused more than once 
| into tremendous whirlwinds by the arrival 
‘of enormous masses of matter from with- 
out. But though local peculiarities of this 
Sort exist, yet, in a general sense, it may 
, be said that the whole bulk of Saturn is 
‘instinct with fiery energy, rendering it al- 
| together unsuited to be the abode of liv- 
|ing creatures, or at least of creatures re- 
isembling any existing on the eartn. If 
creatures of another kind exist there, we 
could recognize no sign of their presence. 
If there are intelligent beings there, their 
intelligence is not such as human intelli- 
gence can communicate with. We agreed 
that so far as the evidence before us went 
—and as I have told you our powers of 
perception were limited — Saturn, like the 
sun, is altogether uninhabited. It is the 
scene of an intense physical activity, but 
no form of vital energy exists there, nor 
are any of the processes at work there 
due to the action of any form of intelli- 
gence. 7 

We passed from the burning surface of 
Saturn, through his intensely heated and 
most perturbed atmosphere, sharing a com- 
mon sense of regret that our journey had 
as we thought been fruitless. We had in- 
deed seen much that was wonderful, and 
much that we had hitherto had no concep- 
tion of; but we had set out on our voyage 
with the hope of discovering other living 
creatures in Saturn, and we had found not 
only that none such exist, but that this 
giant orb is altogether unfit to be the 
abode of life. We agreed, however, to 
carry out our original plan, — to visit the 
rings and satellites before returning to the 
earth. The rings, naturally, received our 
attention in the, first instance. 

So soon as we had passed beyond the at- 
mosphere of Saturn, we found that during 
our stay the planet’s swift rotation had 
carried the region we had been visiting to 
a considerable distance from the place it 
had before occupied. We had indeed been 
only some three hours under the veil of 
clouds which form the surface of the plan- 
et as he appears to terrestrial astrono- 
mers. But three hours in Saturn, at his 
real surface, corresponds to nearly half a 
day on the earth, though observers on the 
earth (mistaking the cloud-regions for his 
surface) cail his rotation-period ten hours. 
Accordingly we were at a loss at first to 
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know precisely where we were. And I 
would note in passing that none should 
undertake such voyages asours without a 
considerable share of astronomical knowl- 
edge, lest haply having lost sight of the 
world they had left. they should be unable 
to rediscover it. Where we were, there 
was indeed little risk of this, as the rings 
and satellites indicated sufficiently the po- 
sition we were in. We had but to look 
towards the heavens to see the tiny but 
brilliant orb which is the sun of Saturn, 
and at once we knew where Saturn’s rota- 
tion had carried us. 

We now passed to the so-called dark 
ring. This ring is, however, no darker, in 
one sense, than the others. The seeming 
darkness and brightness of the. rings are 
not at all due to the darkness‘or brightness 
of the matter composing them. The fact 
really is, that the dark ring consists of a 
number of very small bodies, all travelling 
nearly in the same level, and so widely 
scattered that one can see through the 
ring the deep blue background of the sky. 
This deep blue background, combined with 
the yellowish red light which these bodies 
reflect, produces the purplish brown colour 
which terrestrial telescopists recognize in 
this ring. 

But when we reached the ring we found 
that the small satellites are immersed in a 
vaporous envelope, not forming atmos- 
pheres for the satellites severally, but con- 
stituting a somewhat flattened ring of va- 
pour through which they travel. They ac- 
tually carry with them, however, consider- 
able masses of this vapour; and hence 
some very remarkable effects follow. For 
though the satellites are severally minute, 
their vapour-coats extend pretty widely, 
and thus, though collisions rarely occur in 
this ring between the actual satellites, their 
vaporous envelopes are continually en- 
countering, so that the general atmospheric 
ring is loaded with detached vaporous 
masses which only diffuse themselves very 
gradually into the surrounding and much 
rarer atmosphere. 

When we actually entered this atmos- 
phere, we found that a noise as of a mighty 
whirlwind continually prevails within it, 
while, from time to time, thunderous re- 
verberations are heard which echo and re- 
echo as though they would never cease. 
We were at some loss to conceive the 
cause of this tumult, since we could per- 
ceive that collisions between satellites were 
few and far between. Nor, indeed, were 
such collisions of a nature to cause any 
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were travelling the same way round, 
though not in perfectly circular paths, — 
so that there were no direct encounters. 
All that happened was that, from time to 
time, a tiny satellite would overtake anoth- 
er and come into contact with it. And 
even such collisions seemed to be softened 
by the atmospheric surroundings of these 
bodies. 

But as we traversed the width of the 
dark ring and approached the main edge 
of the great bright ring, we perceived that 
one atmosphere envelopes the whole of 
the ring system, insomuch that collisions 
taking place in one part of the system are 
audible in other parts. Now the bright 
rings consist, like the dark ring, of millions 
of minute satellites, but these are spread 
much more densely. Rising for a few mo- 
ments out of the atmosphere of the rings 
we could perceive that the dark back- 
ground of sky was readily discernible 
through even the brightest part of the 
ring ; and passing down again through the 
a and so beyond to the other 
side of the ring, on which the sun was not 
shining, we found that not only could the 
dark background of sky be perceived, but 
that it was possible to recognize the con- 
stellations through the Saturnian rings! 
But aithough it may he conceived from this 
circumstance that the satellites composing 
even the brightest parts of the rings are 
not very closely set, yet collisions are very 
numerous in the brighter zones of the 
rings. When we were passing through 
one of these zones the reverberations were 
almost continuous, and were at times so 
tremendous that we could readily under- 
stand their being audible even in the dark 
ring, ten thousand miles away. 

In passing, I must not omit to notice a 
circumstance which struck us as interest- 
ing. When we passed through the rings 
to a great height above their level, we 
would readily trace the motions of the sat- 
ellites composing the rings. But as we 
approached the level of the rings again, 
the rapidity of these motions prevented us 
from discerning the separate satellites, un- 
less we chose to follow their course. When 
we remained still, they flashed past in such 
sort as to cause the ring to assume the ap- 
pearance of a net-work of bright streaks, 
of greater or less length according to the 
greater or less rapidity with which the 
particular satellite producing any streak 
was moving. The continual change of 
appearance of this net-work as the several 
streaks shifted, was one of the most beau- 
tiful sights I ever remember to have wit- 





such uproar as occasionally arose. For it 
was worthy of notice that all the satellites 





nessed. It reminded us in some degree of 
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the appearance presented when a calm sea 
is traversed by series of cross-ripples, 


whose sun-illumined crests form a shifting: 


network of light. 

After traversing the width of the inner 
bright ring, we reached the so-called gap 
between the rings. But this is no real di- 
vision. It is very similar indeed to the 
dark ring, and only appears darker than 
the neighbouring rings because it is occu- 
pied by few satellites, whereas they are 
formed of many. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that during the time of our stay in 
this part of the ring-system, we did not 
perceive a single satellite within it whose 
course was parallel to the sides (cr, if one 
may so speak, the shores) of the dark ring; 
every satellite we saw passed from the in- 
ner bright ring outwards or from the outer 
bring ring inwards; and moreover, every 
such satellite returned to the ring from 
which it had come —nof one passing 
athwart the whole breadth of the dark re- 

ion. 

. We passed through the outer bright 
ring, noticing nothing that in any remark- 
able degree distinguished it from the inner 
bright ring. In both these rings the satel- 
lites showed a tendency to travel in long 
flights, so as to form as it were subordinate 
rings, or rather parts of rings, for these 
ftights nowhere extended more than a few 
thousand mile’ in length. 

All the most interesting part of our 
voyage was now as we supposed past. We 
had only to pay a hasty visit to each of 
Saturn’s eight satellites, and then to re- 
turn, heartily disappointed, so far as our 
main object was concerned, to the world 
we had left in such high hope. 

As Mimas, the innermost satellite, was 
close by the part of the ring-system we 
had now reached, we passed over at once 
to this small orb. 

Prepared to find in Mimas a miniature 
moon, even less interesting than it might 
otherwise have been, because-we knew now 
that it could serve no useful part to living 
creatures in Saturn, our amazement will 
be conceived when we discovered as we 
approached that Mimas is a miniature 
world. We saw before us land and water ; 
we could perceive clouds floating in the 
Mimasian air; and presently as we passed 
the confines of this air, we began to hear 
the sounds of busy life. Descending 
through a cloud veil which hid from our 
view the land and water immediately be- 
neath us, we saw at length the beings of 
another world ! 

At first all was perplexing tous. We 
perceived living creatures utterly unlike 
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any with which we had hitherto been fa- 
miliar. They were busy in their several 
ways, but the nature of their ways and the 
object of their actions we could not com- 
prehend. It would only confuse those 
whom this narrative will reach to describe 
all that we saw, or to attempt to explain 
how what we saw became gradually intel- 
ligible to us. The forms of life are prob- 
ably almost as numerous in Mimas as on 
the earth; and the relations between the 
several orders of living creatures are as 
interesting and as complicated. It would 
require a whole treatise to present aright 
all that*a Huxley or an Owen in Mimas 
could teach about the living creatures 
which exist there. It is clear that to con- 
vey accurate ideas respecting the whole 
economy of another world would be quite 
impossible, unless those to whom we com- 
mit this narrative were prepared to devote 
a whole volume to such matters. 

But certain circumstances may be relat- 
ed, as likely to prove interesting to the in- 
habitants of another world. 

The Mimasians are somewhat smaller 
than men, but like men, they carry the 
head erect, and have four chief limbs, two 
upper and two lower, the latter chiefly 
used in progression. The trunk is shorter 
in proportion to the total height, and the 
frame appears to be more muscular and 
paveeial It is difficult, however, to form 
a judgment on this point, because the’cir- 
cumstances under which these beings live 
are altogether unlike those which prevail 
on the earth. Indeed, so soon as we had 
learned that Mimas is inhabited, we expect- 
ed to find the creatures living here either 
gigantic in stature or else of surpassing 
agility, simply because we knew that Mi- 
masian gravitation must be very much less 
energetic than the attraction of gravity on 
the earth. But we found none of them to 
exceed in dimensions the creatures most 
nearly corresponding to them on the earth; 
while there is nothing very remarkable 
about the activity of any Mimasian ani- 
mals. It-would seem likely that the ques- 
tion of actual strength and activity de- 
pends quite as much on other circumstances 
as on those which have usually been con- 
sidered by writers on the subject of other 
worlds. We thought, for instance, we 
could recognize in the slowness of respira- 
tion among the Mimasians, in the small 
quantity of air drawn in at each respira- 
tion, and in the relative rarity of their air, 
sufficient reasons for the small degree of 
activity which they displayed under condi- 
tions which would enable men to spring 
with ease to thrice their own height. 
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But it was in the configuration of the 
head that these beings were most marked- 
ly distinguished from the human race. 
The ears are large and quite round, some- 
what resembling conch-shells, and capable 
of changing in shape so as to gather ina 
aed or sinaller quantity of sound as the 

imasian may desire. But the most re- 
markable feature of the Mimasian face con- 
sists of two orbits immediately above the 
large eye-orbits, and occupied by a series 
of delicate thread-like appendages radially 
arranged. For a long time we were quite 
unable to understand what this. feature 
might signify, especially as the Mimasian 
animals exhibit a like peculiarity, though 
with characteristic differences of structure. 
We found at length, however, that the fea 
ture represents a sixth sense possessed by 
the Mimasians, and bearing the same rela- 
tion to heat which eyesight bears to light. 
By means of this peculiar sense the Mima- 
sian can as readily distinguish the shape 
of objects which approach him, as a man 
can tell the shape of an object lying within 
the range of his vision. But the sense 


enables the Mimasian to ascertain more 
than the mere shape of objects, for while 
his eyesight enables him to distinguish the 
appearance of objects, this sixth sense tells 
him of their constitution and physical con- 


dition. It is also as available in the dark- 
est Mimasian night as in full day. 

The axis of Mimas being inclined as 
well to the level in which Saturn travels as 
to the plane of the ring-system (in which 
plaue, as you are aware, Mimas circles), 
tiey have two chief seasonal influences. 
During the long Mimasian year (the same, 
of course, as the Saturnian) the sun’s mid- 
day altitude changes much as on the earth; 
only the four quarters of the year are each 
rather more than seven of our years in 
length. But these changes do not greatly 
affect the Mimasians, though they com- 
monly live some ten or twelve years, that 
is from about 300 to about 350 of our 
years. (X. supposes their remarkable 
longevity to be due to the slowness and 
limited extent of their respiration.) Their 
chief season-ruler is Saturn himself, who 
supplies them with an enormous amount 
of heat. Indeed, the heat supplied by 
Saturn is so great that (as we afterwards 
learned) the inhabitants of Tethys, Dione, 
and Rhea hold life to be impossible not on- 
ly in Mimas but in Enceladus, the next in 
order of distance from Saturn. It will be 
understood how important a part the heat 
of Saturn plays in the economy of Mimas, 
when I mention that he looks about nine 
hundred times as large as the sun appears 
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to us. He does not indeed shine very con- 
spicuously ; the light he gives being such 
as I have already described in speaking of 
our approach to his globe. But the Mima- 
sians have to shade their heat-eyes (so to 
name the feature already mentioned) when 
the vast orb of Saturn is in the fulness of 
his meridian heat-glow. Particularly is 
this the case when he is high above the ho- 
| rizon, at this heat-noon. For, owing to the 
linclination of the axis of Mimas to the 
plane in which this world travels round 
Saturn, the orb of the latter has a variable 
course on the Mimasian sky. Most per- 
eg are the relations thus presented. 

or Mimas turns once on its axis in about 
six hours, and travels once round Saturn 
in something short of twenty-three hours ; 
so that even while Saturn is passing across 
the Mimasian sky, he can be seen to trav- 
erse a large space among the stars. X., 
who, as you know, is well versed in terres- 
trial astronomy, expressed the opinion that 
Mimasian astronomy must be difficult to 
master. 

However, the’ Mimasians, though good 
observers: (their instruments I shall de- 
scribe on another occasion), have as yet 
very imperfect ideas respecting astronomi- 
cal subjects. They suppose Mimas to be 
the centre of the universe; and though 
some of the more travelled Mimasians 
maintain that Mimas is either a globe or,a 
cylinder in shape, yet the majority conceive 
that its surface is quite flat. 

The ring of Saturn presents a very re- 
markable appearance in the Mimasian sky. 
It extends over an enormous arc, insomuch 
that in certain Mimasian latitudes when 
one end (or what looks like one end) 
of the ring-system is on the horizon, the 
other is overhead. The satellites com- 

osing the ring are not discernible from 
Mimas; and as the ring where it crosses 
the globe of Saturn cuts off a portion of 
his heat,—which they recognize with 
their heat-eyes just as accurately as we 
should recognize the eclipse of a por- 
tion of the sun ; — they call the “cool zone.” 
Some of them very positively maintained, 
until of late, that the ring is a phenome- 
non of the Mimasian atmosphere! These 
ill-advised astronomers have been shown 
to be mistaken, however; and it is now 
admitted by all that the ring is an append- 
age of Saturn. 

I must leave to another occasion a fuller 
description of what we saw and learned 
in Mimas. It will be as well also that for 
the present I should say nothing respret- 
ing the creatures which inhabit Enceladus, 
Tethys, Dione, Rhea, Titan, and Japetus, 
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for already this account has extended to a 
sufficient length. Let it be sufficient for 
the present to remark that all these satel- 
lites are inhabited, and that the peculiari- 
ties which distinguish their inhabitants 
from each other and from those of Mimas, 
are as remarkable as those which distin- 
guish Minfasian creatures from the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. 

Hyperion, which terrestrial astronomers 
regard as a satellite travelling between the 
orbits of Titan and Japetus,—the giants 
of Saturn’s satellite family, —is not an in- 
habited world. It is, indeed, but the 
largest of a ring of satellites travelling be- 
tween Titan and Japetus, and bearing 
somewhat the same relation to the remain- 
ing seven satellites that the ring of aster- 
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|oids bears to the primary planets of the 
solar system. 

It will interest you also to learn that 
both Titan and Japetus are attended by 
small moons, — Titan by three, Japetus by 
five. These orbs, though exceedingly 
small by comparison with even the least 
of the Saturnian satellites, yet reflect a 
considerable amount of light to their re- 
spective primaries; for they travel on or- 
'bits of very limited extent, and thus ap- 
| pear large. The nearest of Titan’s moons, 
' for instance, appears about seven times as 
| large as our moon; yet it is not more 
‘than 230 miles in diameter. Tue inhabi- 
tants of Titan are persuaded that their 
moons are the abode of living creatures, 
| but this is not the case. 








Amona the famous sights of Smyrna which 
are seldom seen by casual visitors are the Tomb 
of Tantalus on the opposite side of the bay, and 
the Lake of Tantalus in the chain of Sipylus. 
According to the classic historians, besides the 
rock-cut image of Cybele, here there was once a 
city of Tantalus, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake. Since the eruption of Vesuvius the 
lake has been sensibly affected. This lake, the 
crater of a volcano supposed to be,extinct, and 
amid volcanic formations, is reputed to be fath- 
omless, although an English naval officer settled 
that point many years ago. At this time of the 
year it is a place for pic-nics from the summer- 
town of Bournabat, but now. sight-seers and 
tuurists are proceeding thither because the two 
peaks above the lake are visibly sinking. Not 
only so, but two fissures have opened, from one 
of which warm water flows, and in the other 
ruins are to be recognized of a fine city. Such 
is the local report we have received. On the 
other side of the city of Smyrna are the volcanic 
peaks of the Two Brothers, and it is much to be 
feared after late disturbances of the district some 
fearful earthquake again awaits the city. 

Athenzeum. 


ErFrects OF THE Eruption OF VESUVIUS ON 
Vecetation. — Sig. G. A Pasquale contributes 
tothe Accademia delle Scienze fisiche e mathe- 
matiche of Naples a paper on the effects of the 
recent eruption of Vesuvius on the plants in the 
neighbourhood, of which the following is a ré- 
sumé. The newest vegetation has suffered from 
contact with the ashes, though the effect has 
been neither a scorching nor drying-up. The 
action has not been a mechanical one, for a mere 
closing of the pores of the epidermis could not 
have caused death in so short atime. The clos- 


ing of the pores and stomata undoubtedly pro- 
duces a secondary effect, but only after the 
lapse of some days. No change has been ob- 
served similar to that produced by the vapour 
of boiling water. The action of a high dry tem- 
perature occurs only in places in the immediate 
vicinity of Vesuvius. Neither an acid nor an 
alkaline reaction is shown by any change of 
coluur, except a few instances of a change to 
blue of rose, orange, or violet coloured organs, 
which might be attributed rather to an alkaline 
than an acid reaction; but these are few and 
doubtful. Many phenomena concur in pointing 
to chloride of sodium as the chief agent in the 
destruction of vegetable tissue. The salt was 
present in sufficient abundance in the falling 
ashes to be readily discernible to the sight, and 
is = met with as an efflorescence on the ashy 
soi 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Madras Mail, 
quoted by the Times of India, says that on the 
night of June 15 last the plain to the east, 
north, and north-east of Nandidroog was cov- 
ered with ‘* many thousands ”’ of lights, which 
have been observed occasionally in former years, 
The correspondent compares the appearance to 
that of a large city brilliantly illuminated, and 
in one direction the. scene, through a binocular 
glass, ‘* looked like a view of part of the starry 
heavens, each flame being like a star.’’ As 
many of the lights were from ten to fifteen miles 
distant from the reporter’s point of view, he 
conjectures that each flame must have been five 
to six feet in length. An attempt is being made 
to find out the cause of the curious phenomenon, 
the most likely hypothesis being that the lights 
are ‘* caused by the ignition of some intlamma- 
ble gas escaping in jets from the surface of the 





earth.’’ 
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THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; OR, WEAL 
AND WOE IN A LITTLE WORLD. 


BY CHRISTINE MULLER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH BY SIR JOHN 
SHAW LEFEVRE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SEVEN AND TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


Tuey had taken him to prison, the un- 
fortunate Eversberg, under a fearful accu- 
sation of murder in its most horrible form, 
committed on a benefactor and friend. 
Seven and twenty years had passed since 
that terrible event—seven and twenty 
vyears of unblemished life, and a life which, 
besides this, bore witness to so many good 
deeds, so much honour and _ uprightness. 
But all these years had not sufficed to 
wipe out that black deed, nor to appease 
the avenging might of retribution. On 
his highest throne of honour and respect, 
justice had reached him; it had snatched 
off the crown from his guilty head, 


dragged down his name into the dust, and 
burnt into his forehead the mark of Cain. 

Of this terrible truth, nothing was 
known with certainty the night of the 
ball; but after the words uttered by 
Bruno, it was asif a spectre had walked 


through tbe beautiful ball-rooms, grinning 
at every one, sending a shudder through 
their limbs, and converting the departure 
of the guests into a hurried flight. The 
carriages which were ordered so much 
later could have been easily procured in 
the little town of Dilburg, but no one 
wished to stay a moment longer than 
was absolutely necessary. They hastily 
wrapped themselves in their light cloaks. 

Silent and amazed, they went out sep- 
arately. Like shades, the ladies glided 
along in their light dresses and white 
cloaks in the clear moonlight of the au- 
tumn evening across the great market- 
place of the town. 

Once at home, in every house, the 
tongues that had been paralyzed by fright 
were set free, and the conjectures which 
had bee. whirling through their heads at 
last found their natural outlet in speech ; 
and, now no longer among strangers, 
people dared to give utterance to their 
thoughts. 

The word “ prison” in connection with 
the man who had been respected and hon- 
oured ever since they had known him; 
that word in connection with the host who 


a few hours before had opened his house | _in 
_income was limited, limited even for the 


for a splendid féte was a thought so new 
and alarming, that for the moment at least 
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it excluded all ill-natured gossip, all petti 
ness of mind. 

Strange conjectures were uttered that 
evening in Dilburg, more or less near the 
truth; conjectures which in the stillness 
of night spread themselves through | the 
town, and hardly waited for daylight to 
proclaim the truth with the loud voice of 
RUMOUR. 

But no one could be acquainted with the 
truth, in all its details, as written during 
that long night by the unhappy father to 
his son, and as I shall now impart it to you 
by the letter itself, which ran thus : — 

“Bruno, my good son! It is to you 
that I address these lines, which contain 
the full confession of your unhappy father 
—a full confession, be it at the cost of the 
love and the reverence of those who are 
the dearest to me inthis world. Yes, I 
will no longer play the part which has 
been the curse of my life. This full con- 
fession, as I shall lay it before my earthly 
and heavenly judge, I will in the first place 
utter to you. 

“May God be merciful to me, Bruno! 
I cannot feel it otherwise than a relief, 
now that at last the sword which I have 
seen for seven and twenty years hanging 
over my head has fallen. Ob! that it was 
myself alone, the guilty one, that it would 
strike, and that it would pass by the inno- 
cent heads@f my wife and child. But the 
curse is, ‘ the sins of the father are visited 
on the children to the third and fourth 
generation ;” that fearful text of Scrip- 
ture that has so often made me shudder, 
lest it might have its fulfilment even in 
you— in you, whom I would have defend- 
ed from shame and pain with my heart’s 
blood ° 

* But I must remain calm if I am to retain 
strength enough to say what I must say. 
[ must forget the present for the past, 
which I must describe to you. 

“| write it to you, Bruno, because in these 
moments I hardly dare to raise my eyes to 
your motaer; because my guilt towards 
her is so much greater than towards you. 
I write to you in order to spare myself the 
cruel punishment of a face-to-face confes- 
sion. You must know the whole truth 
before I can look into your eyes again, 
and perhaps in your heart yeu may still 
find one word of comfort and forgiveness 
for him who has expiated so bitterly the 
crime which he committed. — 

“I was hardly fifteen years old, Bruno, 
when my mother, the widow of a shop- 
keeper, came to live in Dilburg. Our 


sinall bourgeosie to which we belonged, 
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but I believe that with good management power was one of the few sound ideas 
and a contented disposition it would have which I cherished, and which made me 
been quite sufficient for our wants. zealously acquire the branches of knowl- 
“Far be it from me to wish to stain the edge within my reach. 

memory of my mother; butperhapsI may, “Perhaps it was this exceptional zeal 
find some little excuse for myself in the which drew on me the attention of the 
wrong ideas which in many respects were School Commissioners, and made one of 
imprinted in me through her example.!them think of recommending me, when 
. She was an ambitious woman, my mother, | the vacancy occurred of a clerkship in the 
with a discontented disposition, always! counting-house of the iron-foundry of Mr. 
bewailing the low position to which she had , Miiller. I recollect that day as if it were 
been reduced, and to which, as the daugh- yesterday, when, for the first time in my 
ter of a rich silversmith, who became bank- | life contented with my lot, I walked to the 
rupt before his death, she was not brought foundry and answered in the counting- 
up. It was the recollection of days of | house the questions which the master put 
comfort,which had embittered her life and to me. I recollect the proud feeling with 
wade her look upon riches and position as| which I took my place at the desk which 
life’s highest good. was pointed out to me as mine. I knew 
“T have often thought since, that the! that at last I had my foot on ihe ladder to 
seeds of the same restless longings might; become more than an ordinary workman, 
thus have been sown in me, and in my/and that I might get on further by my 
young and ardent mind were developed own industry and perseverance, and I did 
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into a passion. I recollect how from a child’ get on further. 
lindulged in undefined dreams of a great) 

future. I recollect that I looked at the | 
large houses of the rich in the town with | 
an envious eye, and, in my thoughts, I 


“On the eight years of my life which 
then followed, I cannot look back without 
satisfaction. 

“ | worked —I worked with pleasure and 


chose out the most beautiful as my dwell-| zeal through all these long years. I did 
ing in that undefined time to which my) not keep up any intercourse with my for- 
imagination spoke to me; that I pushed) eer Ms ty nor did I seek new ones; so 
into the doors of concert-rooms and the-/ that as far as this went there was not much 


atres to admire the ladies and gent:emen | fear of my being led away, and I found 
in their fine clothes, and then returned; ample oppportunity for my own studies, 
home to our humble dwelling, where I told) which I continued in my leisure hours with 


an insatiable thirst for knowledge. I do 
not believe, however, that a mode of life 
so little natural to a young man can oper- 

bar 


my mother of all the finery I had seen. 
‘Oh, yes, rich men are happy; they ean | 
get everything,’ was then her ordinary re- | 
mark, and our simple meal was distasteful | ate favorably in the formation of his ¢ 
because we thought of the savory dishes| acter. In my case, at all events, I believe 
which the cook brought over to the great) that a little youthful fun anda little youth- 
house opposite to us, and my mother! ful folly would have restored the balance 
was dissatisfied with her new gown be-, of my mind and have counteracted the se- 
cause it was not silk, like that of the gro-| dateness and cold calculation which were 
cer’s wife. its chief characteristics. 

“T was seventeen years old when the; ‘ Two years after I had entered my em- 
choice of an avocatién for me had to be; ployment, my mother died, and I became 
decided. All my schoolfellows had already more and more withdrawn into myself. 
left behind them several years of their In her I lost the only confidant of all my 
apprenticeship in the trades they had wishes. By her death I lost the only per- 
chosen, but with me it was a new example son in the world to whom I could fully ex- 
of the old proverb, ‘ to overlook what is; press my thoughts, and from whom I found 
within one’s reach in hankering after what sympathy for all the ambitious dreams 
is unattainable.’ To become an officer,’ which my fancy presented to me; and at 
to study for the profession of an advocate the same time that this sad loss befell a 
or doctor, these were the foolish dreams great change in my life in other respects 
of the son of a poor widow, and mean- Senned upon me. 
while the time and opportunity to become| “My master, in these two years had 
a clever workman were lost. The only certainly not exchanged ten words with 
good thing was, that I did not suffer to me. His counting-house was separated by 
pass by uselessly the period of my being a thin partition from the office of the clerks, 
at school, which had been somewhat long and at any hour of the day one might ex- 
for my station in life. That knowledge is pect to see him come in there. 
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“ Except on business, he seldom or never 
addressed a word to his subordinates, and 
the distance between the chief and the 
youngest clerk was too great not to make 
it a very rare event for me to have a con- 
versation with him on business. He was 
a singular mixture of good and evil, that 
old Mr. Miiller. He was then nearly 
seventy years old; but his back was un- 
bent and he had the strong energetic look 
of a young man in his dark deep-set eyes. 
He was strict, but as I had latterly many 
opportunities of remarking, more on prin- 
ciple than by nature. With an external 
appearance of calmuess. he concealed from 
the superficial observer his easily agitated 
mind, which could boil up fiercely in anger 
or could overflow with sorrow,-and which 
could passionately and powerfully hate or 
love; and his experience of life had been 
bitter. The wife, whom in the autumn 
of his life he had first learnt to know and 
love, proved faithless to him a few years 
after their marriage, and left him to fol- 
low her lover when the little Joseph had 
scarcely reached three years of age. 
People said that on the occurrence of 
this catastrophe, which had destroyed his 
domestic happiness, no one ever heard 
him utter a complaint or saw him shed a 
tear; that in the same week he caused 
everything which had belonged to his wife 
to be taken out of his house, and that not 
only her name never came to his lips, but 
no one would have dared to pronounce it 
in his presence. It was said, on the con- 
trary, that when this same wife had been 
forsaken by her lover, and was sunk in 
poverty, the unknown benefactor, who by 
an anonymous remittance secured her 
from further sin, was no one else but her 
injured husband. Since that time he had 
lived wholly withdrawn from the world. 

“ An old single woman, Mrs. Sass, man- 
aged h.s housekeeping and took care of 
little Joseph. To that young child Mr. 
Miiller appeared to have transferred all 
the love and tenderness of his heart, and 
to his welfare and the care of his educa- 
tion thenceforth the whole life of the 
father appeared to be devoted. He made 
it his habit always to have the child close 
by him ; he himself taught him in prepara- 
tion for school the troublesome elements 
of knowledge. The child’s little bed was 
placed in his room, and day and night he 
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the desk of his father with a box of bricks 
or a dissected map on a little table. 

“ The pretty child, with his black curly 
hair, had now grown up into a smart 
young man; his desk now stood on the 
place where he once sat with his play- 
things, but alas, the relations between the 
father and son were far from what they 
were in those earlier years. I believe 
that it was the very similarity of their 
two characters which led to the continual 
disputes which used to take place when 
Joseph had outgrown his child’s shoes. 
The leading feature of both their natures 
was the keeping fast to a resolution once 
taken, or to an intention once declared ; 
both had a certain coolness which was the 
cloak of their warm hearts; both had the 
violepce of temper, which had already 
caused so many feuds between them. I * 
told you, Bruno, how few words had ever 
been exchanged between my master and 
me. Twice on New Year’s day he had 
given me a present of money, with the 
words, ‘I am content with you, Evers- 
berg,’ and twice these words had made 
my heart beat with pride and hope. 

“On the occasion of the death of my 
mother, I remained at home a week and 
came back to the foundry for the first 
time a few days after her burial. How I 
was surprised when I saw my place occu- 
pied by astrange person, who informed 


.me that he was appointed the junior clerk, 


but before I had time to think what this 
could mean, I was asked by my master 
into his counting-house. 

“When I went in, I found Joseph 
Miiller there sitting at his desk with a pen 
between his white teeth, without even the 
pretence of working, staring at his father 
and me with a defiant look in his dark eyes 
which were exactly the same as those of 
the old man at the desk opposite to him. 

“*T have heard with concern that your 
mother is dead, Eversberg,’ said the old 
man in a more friendly tone than as yet I 
had ever heard from him. ‘Itis a great 
loss for you in which I heartily sympathize. 
May I know whether you have formed any 
plan as to your future residence ?’ 

“Itold him that an arrangement was 
proceeding for my residence with an ac- 
quaintance of my late mother. 

“¢ Put a stop to this arrangment, Evers- 
berg; I have other plans for you. After 


filled with love and care the place of the! to-morrow you are to go to the foundry 


child’s missing mother. 


the workmen were accustomed to see the! thoroughly. 


little fellow tripping alonz, holding his 
father’s hand; in the counting-house there 


In the foundry|to learn the business of an ironfounder 


I have given my orders to 
the foreman who will inform you down 
there as to your future employment. I 


was nothing strange in finding him near wish you from this time forth to take up 
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your abode in my house where within a 
few days a room shall be made ready for 
ou.” 

“In these few words the great change 
which my lot was to undergo was an- 
nounced to me. An instant afterwards | 
Mr. Miiller left the counting-house. I was 
too astonished then to make him any an- 
swer and he did not seem to have expected | 
any. If I had been able and had dared to 
express what I felt, it would have been a 
vehement objection to learn an employ- 
ment which had no attraction for me, 
neverti:eless, I could not but think that 
my master had in view my welfare, and 
that unconditional obedience was all that I 
had to do in order to secure his good will 
towards me. 

“In the same week I took up my abode 
in the house of Mr. Miiller. I need not 
have been long there to remark that I ha’ 
come there contrary to the wishes of 
Joseph. Latterly I understood that his 
refusal to learn the business was the lead- 
ing cause of this great change in my 
life. 

“There was a.warm scene between 
father and son, and the father had sworn a 
solemn oath that he would not leave the 
foundry in ignorant hands; but his son 
would not give way; the son understood 
giving way even less than the father; and 
so I came into their dwelling in the unen- 
viable position of an apple of discord to 
carry out the threat of the old man, that 
he would choose another successor. 

“From this time forth, the alienation 
between the father and son became every 
day stronger. Joseph never said a word 
to me in the presence of his father, and 
his father by a double share of friendliness 
towards me made his coolness towards his 
son come out still more strongly. In spite 
of all I felt myself fortunate in my posi- 
tion. 

“Except at meal-times, I was seldom 
seen in the family-circle. All day being 
actively engaged in the foundry, I devoted 
my evenings to the studies which I had 
always continued. This sort of life passed 
uniformly and nfethodically, for two more 
years. Everything was nearly the same 
except the conduct of Joseph Miiller, who 
gradually was going tothe bad. His ab- 
sence from home was the consequence of 
the alienation between himself and _ his 
father. This absence from home led to 
bad company, and bad company led to the 
debasing habits of play and drink. 

“ Twice had the father with large sums 
of money saved his son’s name from 
shame and dishonour. Twice had the son 
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made his promise of repentance and im- 
provement, but before the third time, there 
came an explosion. 

“IT happened to be in the counting-hou~e 
when a bill was presented to Mr. Miiller, 
drawn upon him by Joseph without any 
right or notice. 

“From the pallor which overspread his 
earnest countenance, from the trembling 
fingers with which he silently subscribed 
his name, I saw that something uncommon 
must have taken place. 

« Just at this instant, when the servant 
left the counting-honse with the bill, Joseph 
came in and took his place at his desk. 

“ Understanding that something had oc- 
curred, I kept the father and son in my 
eye whilst I was counting out some money 
in the course of business. Had Joseph 
actually no suspicion of the storm that 
was gathering over his head, or was it 
only an apparent calmness with which he 
sat himself down at his desk ? 

“I do not know, but I saw the young 
man was alarned when his father, placing 
his hand upen his shoulder bade him fol- 
low him. : 

“They both left the counting-house in 
silence; what passed between them I can- 
not tell you, Bruno. No one was a wit- 
ness of their interview which, as I after- 
wards heard from the housekeeper lasted 
no longer than half an hour. 

“Loud and passionate words reached 
the outside of the room from which Joseph 
at last rushed out in wild haste. Only 
half an hour later he had left the house 
and, as afterwards was ascertained upon 
investigation, he had shipped himself at 
once off to America. 

“ Neither word nor sign was ever after- 
wards received from him. For two whole 
days the old man was entirely invisible. 
His book-room where the interview with 
Joseph had taken place, and which was 
above the parlour, was closed, and for 
eight and forty hours old Mrs. Sass and I 
heard him walking up and down the room 
with restless and hasty steps. As often as 
the times arrived for meals, Mrs. Sass ven- 
tured to knock at the door, but without 
result. Other measures we dared not 
take. ° 

“On the third day, in the morning, he 
came unexpectedly into the counting- 
house—altered and grown thin. His 
head, once so proudly carried, was bent 
down; hisdark eyes were sunk hollower 
and deeper than ever, but externally he 
was calm as before. 

“Joseph’s desk was taken away from 
the counting-house, but all else went on 
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as before. The same evening I was in- 
vired into Mr. Miiller’s room. When I en- 
tered, I found him sitting at the table 
with a lighted candle near him and a great 
many papers spread before him, whilst he 
was holding one of the papers in the flame. 
Without saying a word he pointed to a 
chair on the other side of the table, and I 
took my place there in silence, after which 
I had fully a quarter of an hour to conjec- 
ture before he addressed a word to me. 
Various papers, almost all sealed up, I 
saw him hold in the-candie and burn one 
after another. He then stood up to take 
out of the bookcase the great folio Bible 
with the silver clasps, which had been a 
family heirloom, and in which, from time 
immemorial in old-fashioned manner, the 
birth and marriage of every member of 
the family was entered. He then cut out 
a portion of a leaf and also held that in 
the candle till the scorched brown tinder 
threatened to burn his fingers, his trem- 
bling fingers which betrayed the inward 
sufferings of his soul, of which his rigid 
countenance gave no sign. He then slow- 
ly directed his piercing gazeat me. 

“¢Do you know of what you have been 
the witness, Eversberg ?’ 

“ * No, Mr. Miiller,’ 1stammered, alarmed 
at his unexpected question. 

“¢Then I wiil tell you. You have been 
the witness of this, that a father has buried 
his son.’ He said these words ina sol- 
emn tone, but his voice sounded hollow 
and strange, and before I could answer 
him, he proceeded : 

“*Thus far I have had every reason to 
be satisfied with you Eversberg, and I 
have therefore, as a childless old man, de- 
cided to constitute you my successor and 
heir. Henceforth you shall take upon 
yourself, under my direction, the whole 
management of the iron foundry, and I 
shall take care that it is known, and that 
people shall pay you the respect due to 
their future Master. Be silent,’ lie cried 
in a rough and passionate tone, as I began 
to speak a word in favour of his cast-off 
son. 

“*Be silent,’ he repeated, though I was 
already silent with fear, ‘and never again 
dare to mention that name im my presence, 
or, by Heaven, I will instantly drive you 
out of my house like a dog. If I consti- 
tute you my successor, it is because I 
think you are capable of keeping up the 
honour of the foundry, which was the 
—- of my great-grandfather, and not 

ecause I am specially inclined towards 
you or am contemplating your happiness in 
this mater. I tell you this with the object 
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of relieving you of all thanks, as regards my- 
eelf, but lay upon you a solemn duty to 
make the object of your life the welfare 
ana prosperity of the foundry. If you will 
truly fulfill this condition with all your 
strength, swear it to me with your, hand 
upon the Bible which now lies before you.’ 

“TI took the oath, Bruno; with what 
feelings I left the room I can searcely de- 
scribe to you. Inthe boldest dreams of 
my imagination, the future which so un- 
expectedly opened before me had found 
no place. I grew dizzy at the prospects 
which rose thus suddenly before me, but 
I shuddered at the injustice which had led 
to them. I always knew that Joseph Miil- 
ler was thoughtless, but not irretrievably 
bad. I felt that it was in a blind passion 
that the father and son, who in the bot- 
tom of their hearts felt warmly for each 
other, must have spoken words which had 
caused this deep breach between them. I 
felt like a thief who had stolen away from 
the son his rightful inheritance, and yet 
at the same time there came the stimulus 
of gratified ambition, the main passion of 
my young life, from the moment that I 
knew myself. There arose, too, the castle 
in the air of riches, wl:ich I had been build- 
ing for years, now about to become real ; 
and I was too weak, I will say too coward- 
ly, to offer any real resistance. 

“The following morning, the book- 
keeper, the inspectors, and clerks, were 
called into the counting-house, and there 
I was formerly presented to them as their 
future master. Now followed three more 
years, which glided by like a dream. 

“These three years had transformed 
Mr. Miiller into a weak old man, and grad- 
ually the whole management of the foun- 
dry had fallen into my hands. Still the 
master, every morning, went his rounds 
through the counting-house and foundry, 
but in eftect he interfered hardly at all, 
and was surly whenever I wished for his 
advice upon some matter or other relating 
to the foundry. 

“Twas then five-and-twenty — young, 
healthy, and strong, with a brilliant fu- 
ture before me, which seemed to come 
nearer and nearer as the old man began 
to fall off in strength and clearness of 
mind, and his end was regarded by every- 
one as approaching. 

* That I did not long for the death of 
the old man, to whom I was so mucli in- 
debted, I can assure you, Bruno, without 
falling short of the exact truth which I 
wish strictly to adhere to. 

“I was fully content with my position: 
I had a large income, more than sufficiert 
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for my wants; and as I have already told 
you, if not in name, I was in fact, the un- 
controlled lord and master in the foundry. 

“ The following year, Bruno, the eighth 
from my entering into the foundry, termi- 
nated the uniform succession of events. It 
began with a dispute between Mr. Miiller 
and myself over a place in the counting- 
house which had become vacant. 

“I wished it to be fled by a young man 
who had a very good recommendation in 
his favour, but my master held obstinately 
to his intention of giving the place, as the 
last chance of conversion to good ways, to 
the son of a friend who had asked for it. 

“ Perhaps it was the remembrance of his 
own son, which moved the old man to make 
this experiment with a good-for-nothing — 
for a good-for-nothing, in the fullest sense 
of the word, one might call Julius Stellen- 
burg — whose life had a past which could 
not possibly promise anything for the fu- 
ture. 

~ [knew that, and was prejudiced against 
him before I had seen him ; and I was more 
than displeased that he was to be received 
into Mr. Miiller’s house, which, up till now, 
with us two (for old Mrs. Sass was dead, 
and had not been replaced) had been a 
quiet, somewhat dull, but yet a peaceful 
abode. 

«| wish, Bruno, that I could paint you 
Julius Stellenburg, as I recollect him at 
our first meeting. That merry counte- 
nance with a mocking expression about the 
lips, that countenance which bore the 
traces of a dissolute life; with thought- 
lessness exhibiting itself in every trait, and 
yet having something attractive in it. I 
wish I could paint his portrait, with the 

culiar faculty which he had of nestling 

rimself into every heart, even of those 
who were prejudiced against him; with 
the cunning to discover everyone’s weak 
side, and the capability to use that weak 
side to his own advantage, and with that 
entire want of principle which distin- 
guished him. 

“ Between Mr. Miiller and myself there 
did not exist any relation which could 
make one expect a hearty friendly feeling 
on his side. Ido not believe indeed that 
at the bottom of his heart he liked me. I 
have often thought that it was the succes- 
sor of his son whom he could not endure 
in me. It was doubly strange to see him 
so attracted to Julius Stellenburg, who in 
avery few days had ingratiated himself 
with him. It is true there was something 
irresistibly agreeable in his manner of 
talking and narrating. Evil itself, in his 
mouth, came to be a farce ai which one 
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laughed before one felt rising in one’s 
heart the dislike which it deserved; but, 
nevertheless, I was every day surprised 
when I saw the old man enlivened by the 
society of Stellenburg, when I saw him 
longing for the hour when Stellenburg 
would come in from the counting-house, 
when I saw him laughing at stories of past 
mischief much worse than that for which 
he had sent away his own son. 

“ But the old man was becoming doting 
and childish. He felt lonely without a 
family and dull for want of work, and I 
believe that, through the merriment of Ju- 
lius Stellenburg, there arose a real enliven- 
ment in the uniformity of his life. As far 
as regards the first few days, I had kept 
out of the new-comer’s way as much as 
possible, but on the third evening after his 
arrival he walked into my room without 
any excuse of business. 

“*Don’t disturb yourself on my ac- 
count,’ he said, ‘my dear fellow,’ taking 
up a cigar and placing himself astride on 
a chair opposite to me with his.arms 
crossed over the back of it. ‘Papa Miil- 
ler intends that I should have a “ good ex- 
ample,” and as the good example has shown 
himself very little in my quarters, I am 
come to look at him at my leisure.’ 

“I was much disturbed at the impudent 
manner in which he intruded himself upon 
me, and I determined to frighten him away 
by taking no notice of him and by going 
on with a calculation which I had begun, 
just as if he were not present, and I did so 
after a few cool words of excuse; but 
whether I would or not his eyes, which I 
always saw fixed on me with a half mock- 
ing expression as often asI raised my own, 
made me nervous and disturbed me at my 
work ; at last I impatiently threw my pen 
down. 

“«Mr. Stellenburg, it is impossible for 
me to go on working when you are looking 
at me in this way,’ I said crossly. 

“*Indeed, Mr. Eversberg,’ he answered 
laughing; ‘to tell you the truth, I had 
just determined to come and have a chat 
with you; I hope, however, that you will 
discontinue addressing me as Mr., at least 
if the distance between the “good exam- 
ple ” and the sinner is not too great in your 
worship’s eyes.’ 

“How it happened I don’t know, but 
one bore from Saline Stellenburg things 
one would not hear from any one else. 

“ There he sat, as an uninvited guest in 
my own room determined to banter me, 
and I bore it, and even began to feel the 
anger which his entrance had excited in me 
gradually disappearing. 
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“*Do you know, Eversberg, I come es- 
pecially to ask whether you can help me 
to a piece of string and a nail.’ 

“* What do you want it for,’ I asked, 
while I rose to get what he asked for. 

“*Sit still, my dear fellow, there’s no 
hurry, to-morrow will do as well; I only 
wished to have it by me to hang myself if 
I felt inclined, for I see well enough that it 
is impossible for any jolly chap to stsy 
long in this house. ‘Now you will say that 
it is good enough for such a good-for-noth- 
ing fellow as I am, to have come here into 
the counting-house to write till I am tired, 
to cast up what I have not gained, and all 
this four the cost of lodging and washing 
and a salary, which I could well smoke 
away in a year in Manillas; and this is all 
except the inestimable privilege of a good 
example; — but the sum total is, that I 
feel here about as much at my ease as a 
fish on dry land.’ 

“* All beginnings are difficult, you will 
soon get accustomed to us here,’ I said 
by way of comforting him. 

“* Alas! I never got accustomed to any- 
thing,’ he answered, with a half sigh, ‘ex- 
cept to a jolly pleasant life in which I had 
nothing todo. Look, Eversberg, there are 
individuals who are beasts of burden from 
their cradles; there are others into whom 


you cannot hammer industry, do what you 


will. If one of the last-mentioned sort is 
born a Rothschild, or a Russian Prince with 
a silver mine, into whose mouth fail ripe 
pears and roast pigeons, then he is a good 
noble fellow all his life long; but if he 
comes into the world as an ordinary man, 
with a purse as empty as the vessel of the 
Danaides, he is called a rogue from the 
very instant he gets into jacket and trou- 
sers; and a“ good exa aple” who happens 
to meet him creeps back into his shell 
whilst he thinks of the proverb, “ That he 
who touches pitch will be defiled.” Isn’t 
it so, Eversberg? Good-night.’ 

“He got up and left the room suddenly, 
and I can only say, Bruno, that I felt 
ashamed of myself. Who was I that I 
placed myself so much above him? I was 
ashamed, and from the next day forwards 
I endeavoured by double courtesy to 
make up for my former reserve. From 
that day the confidence, which to my 
misfortune gradually arose between us, 
continually increased. Julius Stellenburg 
was of a good family and, before his dis- 
solute life began, had lived much in good 
society. The good manners which were 
peculiar to him, the free and easy mode in 
which he carried and expressed himself, 
were the first things which I, the son of 
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a bourgeois, learnt to admire in him, and 
in which I could not but recognize his su- 
periority, and the changes and vicissitudes 
of his past life, in all the relations of 
which he had suffered shipwreck, had given 
him the advantage of an experience far 
beyond his years. I can well believe that 
his stories could not always have stood the 
touchstone of truth, or that at least it was 
an ornate and embellished truth which he 
served up to me; but it was impossible 
not to find his stories entertaining, and 
the society of Julius was a welcome 
change in the uniformity which thus far 
had distinguished my life. Gradually he 
knew how to tempt me to share some of 
the pleasures which Dilburg could afford. 

“To what may be called society, we 
had neither of us access; but in public 
amusements, such as concerts and plays, 
or balls, or réunions of the second circle 
in the town, I soon learnt to take pleasure, 
and to find in them an agreeable variety 
from my laborious life. 

“The more confidential we were with 
each other, the freer became Julius in ex- 
pressing principles which shocked me, and 
which more than once made me determine 
to draw back from him; but, somehow or 
other, he contrived again to draw me 
along with him, and the fear of his laugh- 
ing at me contributed not a little to this 
result; and, after a time, it was a feeling 
of gratitude which attached me to him. 

“For it was in that year, Bruno, that I 
first met your mother; but I can hardly 
call it a meeting, because there was so 
great a distance between her social posi- 
tion and mine, that that was not possible, 
But I saw her at a public concert a short 
time after she became an orphan, and took 
up her abode with a Dilburg family. 
Think of the lovely attractive countenance 
of your mother seven-and-twenty years 
ago, in all the bloom and freshness of 
youth. I cannot dwell on it any more — 
it would take from me the power of writ- 
ing further to you, and I wish that all 
should be fully cleared up between you 
and me, before to-morrow shall bring you 
tome. Let it be sufficient for you, my 
son, that I was in love with your mother 
long before she had ever spoken a word to 
me, that I loved her with a passion which 
bordered upan madness, and, having re- 
gard to the distance in-rank and station 
which separated us, it was a madness. 

“Julius Stellenburg was my confidant. 
I alluded just now to a feeling of gratitude 
which attached me to him—it had rela- 
tion to his successful efforts to make me 
acquainted with your mother. He kaoew 
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her earlier when her parents were living, 
whom he was in. the habit of visiting. 
He had not made a single acquaintance 
amongst the best families in Dilburg, al- 
though his good birth would have made it 
very easy for him to have done so. 

“ Nevertheless, for my sake, he made an 
exception with respect to Johanna van 
Reenen. He reminded her at a public 
concert of their former acquaintance, and 
on the next opportunity he presented me 
to her. I fear that the first time I spoke 
to her I must have made a sorry figure 
before her whom I loved. The painful 
feeling of my social inferiority, which had 
so long slumbered, woke up with redoub- 
led strength since I had Johanna’s image 
in my heart; but she, with her friendli- 
ness and good loving heart, knew very 
soon how to put me at my ease; and from 
that evening I frequently spoke to her in 
public places. 

“I don’t believe that the family where 
she lived saw this with pleasure, but my 
love was too great to be disturbed by any 
one, so long as her eyes, with their friendly 
expression, gave me welcdme, and shone 
as two stars of hope in my young heart. 

“It was then, Bruno, that for the first 
time the desire became strong in ime that 
the good position which would be mine 
after the death of the old man should be 
speedily realized. 

“ Before that time, to declare my love 
to your mother would have been more 
than an-absurdity; even when I should be 
the owner of the foundry, then she would 
have to take a step downwards to become 
my wife; and although there lived in 
my heart a hope that I was not regarded 
by her with indifference, yet such a sacri- 
fice would it have been for her in the posi- 
tion I then occupied, that I could not 
propose to her. 

“T lived for some months in this exces- 
sive agitation. The anxious fear that 
some one else might win the heart that I 
loved, and the impossibility of pleading 
my wishes before the proper moment 
should have arrived, deprivedl me of rest 
and patience; and more than once I 
caught myself calculating as to the proba- 
ble end of my benefactor. I call him so 
advisedly, Bruno, that I may teach you to 

erfect clearness the unpardona- 
bleness of my crime. In the fullest sense 
of the word, he was my benefactor. 
Through him I was what I had become; 
through him I had at once come to the 
fulfilment of my life’s dream, to riches 
and respect, and yet I longed for his death 
with feverish anxiety. 
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“There was a time when this criminal 
wish seemed about to be fulfilled. The 
old man had a fit, and his end was consid- 
ered at hand by the physicians. Never- 
theless, contrary to all expectations, he 
recovered, and a month later the last 
traces of his indisposition — even the par- 
tial paralysis of his limbs—entirely dis- 
appeared. But owing to that illness, a 
great change had taken place in the con- 
dition of his mind. The stupor which, as 
it proceeded, threatened to end in abso- 
lute childishness had disappeared, and had 
given place to all the clearness of intellect 
which had formerly distinguished him. It 
was the last flicker of the flame of life 
before it should become extinguished for 
ever — to use the expression of the physi- 
cians. All the garrulity of his later years 
had vanished; he was silent and earnest, 
as I had known him on my first acquaint- 
ance, and his partiality for Julius Stellen- 
burg seemed to have quite passed off with 
that half-childish condition; but he was 
physically weaker than he had ever been 
before. His back was bent, and his hair, 
which had been silver grey, was now snow 
white. To me he was more friendly and 
hearty than I had ever known him. 

“On a certain day, when I entered his 
room, I found him bending over a play- 
thing, his face hidden in his hands, and he 
was sobbing as if his heart would break. 
I withdrew as unobservedly as I had 
entered, but it was a deadly pale face that 
looked at me out of the glass when I en- 
tered my room, which I sought under the 
first influence of the shock I had received. 
I had seen the box open, in which all that 
belonged to Joseph Miller had been hid- 
den. The plaything was his; it was the 
father who was weeping over his son and 
the memory of his childhood. From that 
instant all the ice-crust on the heart of the 
old mar was melted. 

“Owing to his constantly increasing 
bodily weakness, he seldom left his room, 
but I could never go in there without see- 
ing laid before him a miniature portrait 
of Joseph when a child. 

“It is with difficulty that I can make my 
sensations in those days intelligible to you. 
I can bring them befcre my mind only as 
if in the cloud of an obscure dream. 
With a despairing feeling I saw the castle 
in the air which I had been building all 
these years fall down, and the dearest 
wishes of my heart buried under its ruins. 
I suffered fearfully. For some months the 
friendship between Julius and me had been 
much diminished. My refusing him mon- 
ey, which he constantly endeavoured to 
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borrow from me in greater sums, had pro- 


duced a coolness between us. In the first 
half-year, his conduct had been in all ways. 
satisfactory; but his making acquaintance 
with a few dissolute young men had 
brought him back into old ways, and I be- 
gan to foresee the day when it would be 
impossible to conceal his conduct any 
longer from old Mr. Miiller, upon which 
his dismissal from his present employment 
would become a necessity. But, although 
our intimacy diminished, it had not escaped 
him that a change had taken place in my- 
self, and upon his repeated question what 
had happened, I at last made him share in 
the fear which I had of a reconciliation 
between the father and the son, and the 
change which this might produce in my 
prozpects. At first he gave me little an- 
swer or comfort. The following evening. 
however, he did not go out as he had been 
in the habit of doing latterly, but came 
and sat with me in my room, in order, as 
he said, to have a little friendly chat. 

“ But, in fact, all his conversation had 
one object—under the appearance of 
friendship and sympathy to feed and to 
keep alive the anxiety and despair of my 
heart. In those days I was not in a state 
for calm consideration, so as to see through 
his devilish design. I allowed myself to 
be carried along with him in the descrip- 
tion which he gave me of my position, 
should Joseph Miiller be recalled by his 
father, or how it would look when all the 
years that I had laboured in the factory 
would turn out to be for the benefit of the 
heir, and when Johanna van Reenen would 
be married to another. 

“1 was in this state of feeling when my 
master sent forme. A flush came across 
his wasted, wrinkled face when he began, 
with a weak voice, to speak to me. 
‘Eversberg.’ said he, ‘I ought to have 
listened to you when you wished to defend 
Joseph. I was a fool, blinded by passion ; 
but Heaven be thanked that I have lived 
long enough to learn this, and to make 
good my mistake. Will you help me in 
this? I know this, that I have flattered 
you with the expectation of being my heir 
and successor; but I have learnt to un- 
derstand that I ought not to do this by 
passing over my own son, from whom I 
should thus take what rightly belongs to 
him. That I shall know how to reward 
your faithful services as they deserve, I 
need not assure you. I am fully aware of 
the great debt of gratitude which I owe 
to you; but my thankfulness will be un- 
limited if you will help me to trace out my 
son. I shall die tranquilly if I can but lay 
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my hand with blessing on the herd which 
in my passionate folly I had cursed.’ 

“T at once promised him that I would 
write to the Dutch consul at New York, 
and by his intervention I would place ad- 
vertisements in the principal American 
papers. The blow which I had so long 
apprehended had thus fallen upon me,’* 
Bruno. With death in my heart, I nev- 
ertheless was able sufficiently to command 
myself so that the old man could see noth- 
ing of the bitter disappointment that his 
words had occasioned me. 

“When I communicated this in the 
evening to Julius Stellenburg, he laughed. 

“*¢ To grieve is old woman’s work, but a 
man should act,’ he said. 

“¢ Act, how can I. act?’ 
bitterly. 

“He then spoke in a whisper —a word 
which made my blood stand still in my 
veins. 

“+Satan!’ I said, turning my back 
upon him, whilst my look wou!'d certa.nly 
have expressed all the horror and con- 
tempt that at that moment I felt for him. 
But the word that he had spoken sounded 
in my ears the whole night. It drove my 
blood wild through my veins. It made\me 
half mad by the temptation which was 
contained in it, and I did not write to the 
consul, as I promised the old man, who 
had laid his head down peacefully with 
the understanding that it had been done. 

“For two days I did not speak a word 
to Stellenburg. On the third day he came 
into my room as if nothing had happened 
between us. It was a little piece of news 
that he came to impart to me; the news 
that there was a report that Johanna van 
Reenen was about to be married to a rich 
widower. In the despair of my heart, I 
listened to that word, which he again 
spoke, without the horror which, on the 
first occasion, it had awakened in me. 

“ And when he saw that I listened, he 
set forth to me the plan, as it seemed to 
him capable of being executed, and as it 
must long have been worked out in his 
head, in order to come to that accuracy 
and clearness with which he gave it me 
for my consideration. 

“ But I still hesitated. I felt as if I was 
put ina magic circle, and that I had no 
means of breaking loose from it, and yet 
my better feelings still maintained the 
upper hand. At that time, | accompanied, 
as before, Julius to a concert, where I 
knew for certain I should meet your moth- 
er, and I did meet her in his presence. I[ 
drank in a full draught of the sweet poison 


I answered 








of my passionate love. When I returned 
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home in the evening I found the old man, 
contrary to his usual custom, not yet in 
bed. He was feverish and nervous, and 
would not sleep till I had promised to 
summon the notary, who had the custody 
of his will, for the following day. 

“*T must make good what I can, Evers- 
berg. Heaven knows if I shall see my 
Joseph again !’ 

“In that night, Bruno, the hellish plan 
between Julius and myself was fully 
ripened. 

“To Mr. Miiller I said, that the notary 
was out of town, and would return in a 
few days; but, in point of fact, I had no 
more written to him than to the consul. 
In the afternoon of the following day I 
went from home as if on foundry business. 
In those days Dilburg’s connection with 
the outer world was still kept up by boat 
and diligence, and I departed by diligence 
to Arnheim, as I had done many times be- 
fore, to go thence on the following day to 
Utrecht and Amsterdam. At the first 
stopping-place, Vorsten, situated about an 
hour from here, I left the diligence, and 
asked for a room at a lodging-house which 
I knew, under the pretence of a bad pain 
in my head which hindered me from pro- 
ceeding on my journey any further. I 
gave out that I should immediately go to 
bed, and wished to be undisturbed till the 
following morning. I chose a room on the 
ground-floor, and carefully locked the 
door. There I remained sitting quietly 
till it became dark. Then I opened the 
window carefully, and, when I had got out, 
I made use of the darkness to depart un- 
observed, and to take my way back to Dil- 
burg. 

“It was a dark night, and but for my 
knowledge of the way, I should have found 
it difficult to reach the town. The dark- 
ness, however, was so far favourable to my 
design, that I could not be recognized by 
the people I met, and those were few; and 
then, as you know, the house and factory 
being outside the town, I was able to reach 
the outer door without observation. 

“Julius Stellenburg left the door open, 
. according to our agreement. I shuddered 
as I entered the door. I was in too great 
a state of excitement to be perfectly con- 
scious of what I was doing as long as I 
was in motion in my long walk. I now 
well remember that during the walk I did 
not think of the crime which I was going 
to commit, but of her whom I loved. But 
I had no sooner opened the back door, and 
entered the house, than the full idea of 
the crime I was about to commit flashed 
on me like lightn‘ng. 
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“The desire to fly from temptation, to 
go far away where never man should know 
what black design had dwelt in my soul, 
now possessed me. It was the voice of my 


better self which once more made itself 
| heard before it was finally overpowered by 
‘that of the bad angel, who again whispered 
| in 
| 


my ear the words of Jalius — 

“* What is the life of an old doting man 

worth, who, perhaps, has not a month more 

| to live, and who, by our act, will have an 
easier death-struggle than mother Nature 
would have given him ?’ 

“TI shut the door, and slipped upstairs 
| to my room as softly as I could. It was 
eleven o’clock; all was still in the old 
house ; the servants slept in a far distant 
part of it. 

“The old man slept on the same floor on 
which were Julius Stellenburg’s and my 
rooms, close to the book-room where the 
strong box stood. 

“ When I opened the door of my room 
carefully, I drew back at the first moment 
at the sight of a stranger in a sailor's 
dress, with a light beard, who was sitting 
at the table. In the next moment Julius 
Stellenburg, for it was he, had taken off 
his false beard and showed me his usual 
face, with the mocking expression on his 
lips. 

Teel see, at least, that my disguise is suf- 
ficient,’ he said, with wonderful coolness; 
‘but it is half an hour too. soon, and you 
must make use of the time to become 
calm.’ 

“ Calm —it was indeed necessary. My 
excitement had made way for a nervous- 
ness which made me tremble from head to 
foot. My knees knocked together, and I 
was obliged to sit down to prevent myself 
from falling. I had not strength to utter 
a word, but sat silently opposite him; but 
after the first greeting he did not say any- 
thing. 

“That half-hour I shall never forget. 
The ticking of the clock over the door was 
the only sound that broke the deadly still- 
ness. If it be possible for thought to 
stand still, that was my case in that horri- 
ble half-hour, during which a feeling of 
anguish was the only sensation which per- 
vaded my consciousness. 

« Julius Stellenburg, with his eyes closed, 
sat leaning back in a chair opposite to me, 
motionless asif asleep, and, when the strik- 
ing of the clock anvounced that the half- 
hour had passed, he suddenly rose and, 
taking up the candle from the table, said — 

“+ Now, Eversberg, be calm and resolute 
— be a man.’ 

“I followed him to the old man’s bed- 


| 
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room — both of us slipping along in our 


marked for the first time that he grasped 
in his left hand a heavy axe. 

“The old man was sleeping peacefully, 
wholly unconscious of the approaching 
danger. 

“It was a feeling of penitence and com- 
assion which made me seize Julius Stel- 
enburg’s hand, and whisper —‘ Not now 

— presently.’ 

“ His answer was a contemptuous smile ; 
but he let the axe sink down, and groped 
under the pillow in a dexterous manner to 
get the key of the strong box. Mr. Miiller 
did not move, and we left the bedrvom as 
softly as we entered it, intending to ac- 
complish the murder when the - robbery 
should have been effected. 

“To open the strong box in the book- 
room, which I had done so constantly, was 
no difficult matter even for my trembling 
hands. Julius Stellenburg stood holding 
the light, whilst I collected all the ready 
cash and papers of value, to make up 
100,000 gulden, which he had made a condi- 
tion of his co-operation. He took it — the 
price of blood —~and coolly put it in his 
pocket; but, just as I was closing the 
strong box, a rustling behind us made us 
look round in alarm. In the open door 
stood the old man, with his snow-white 
hair, and his figure bent with weakness and 
old age. 

* Hé did not speak, he did not call for 
help. but he stood there like a dead man 
risen from the grave, with a glassy look in 
his dark deep-set eyes. 

“ Bruno, spare me the description of 
what then followed — it seems to me now 
as an impossible, horrible dream. I cannot 
describe to you what remains of it in my 
memory. 

“It seems to’me now incredible that I 
should have had the strength and the will 
to get back again to Vorsten; and that the 
following morning I should have gone on 
to Arnheim, but so it was; and I there 
had a letter recalling me, which announced 
what was already written in my heart in 
fiery, ineffaceable characters. 

“And from thence began that life of 
lies and hypocrisy which I had- prepared 
for myself. Yet I passed the first days in 
too great excitement to realize the full 
meaning of the crime I had committed. 
Above all things, I was impressed by the 
high game I had played; that my whole 
future rested on the chances that I should 
not betray myself by a single word; and 
that the hiding-place of Julius Stellenburg 
should not be discovered. 
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“That, in the event of discovery, he 


stockings. When I came to the door, I re-| would perform his promise of not betray- 


jing my complicity with him —on that 


promise I did not deceive myself for a sin- 
gle moment. 

* Bruno, could you, with the upright, 
honourable mind which I know you to pos- 
sess, place yourself in my position in those 
days? The word that burnt on my tongue 
kept back by the mighty force of my will; 
every feature in my face kept in constraint, 
so that not a single trait should speak of 
the torture of my sin-laden soul, and nota 
word allowed to come forth from my lips 
which had not been well-considered as 
harmless. Can you imagine to yourself 
what I felt on my return to the old house 
which I had secretly left in the darkness 
of the night? Can you form any notion 
of the sensations which assailed me under 
all the conjectures relating to the murder 
which were uttered in my presence — at 
the sight of my victim to whose bed I was 
conducted —at the funeral which I fol- 
lowed in deep mourning, and lastly at the 
opening of the will which crowned my 
fearful deed? 

“Bruno, even if my whole subsequent 
life had not been a martydom with which 
I atoned, as no one else ever atoned, the 
tortures of the first week would have been 
a complete and satisfying punishment. 
You know, Bruno, how a little rustle used 
to make me start and tremble. That was 
the consequence of the shock to my nerves 
in the first week, when, at each unexpect- , 
ed ring of a bell, a cold sweat stood on my 
forehead owing to the terrible anxiety 
which possessed me that it was the police 
who had come to arrest me as the mur- 
derer. 

“ Whilst thus tortured by all those dead- 
ly fears and self-reproaches, I entered upon 
the bequest of the old man. 

“ As not the slightest shade of suspicion 
rested on me from anyone, the part which 
I played was so far easier for me to keep 
up than would otherwise have been the 
case. My pale worn countenance was at- 
tributed to the natural consequences of 
the shock which the violent death of my 
benefactor had given me. Heaven knows 
whether it was not regarded as the proof 
of a feeling and gratefulheart. When the 
first montis had gone by, and Julius Stel- 
lenburg was not discovered: when the 
affairs were put in order, and Joseph Miil- 
ler was summoned to take possession of 
his share of the property which the law 
had secured for him; then I breathed 
more freely, and the leaden weight, with 
which the crime had pressed upoa my con 
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science, diminished in proportion with he 
danger of discovery. 

“ And as every week passed, the calmer 
and safer I felt. Yes, indeed, my audacity 
was at last such, that I gave the most 
striking proof of my own innocence by 
offering a large sum of money for the 
head of the murderer, in order to give a 
greater stimulus to the enquiries of the 
police. 

“ But never, certainly, had a crime been 
committed under more favourable circum- 
stances, for even this did not lead to his 
discovery. Julius Stellenburg was, and 
remained, undiscovered. 

“ Half a year—the most fearful half- 
year of my life —had passed away, and 
my mind had recovered its balance. 

“In the meantime I had made a com- 
promise with my conscience, with which I 
sought to purchase inward peace and rest. 
I would atone for the past by an exem- 
plary life, as a man, as a citizen, and asa 
Christian. I would apply the wealth I 


had obtained in this unrighteous and crim- 
inal manner better than, according to all 
probability, the real heir would have ap- 
plied it. . 

“ And for a long time these resolutions 
effectually hushed my conscience to sleep, 


and at the same time revived, with re- 
doubled force, the passion which had long 
slumbered in me. 

“T added to my first unpardonable ac- 
tion yet another: I asked your mother in 
marriage. Had she declined my proposal 
I should have chosen the solitary life of a 
bachelor in preference to the possibility 
of involving a woman in my disgrace. But 
Iloved her too passionately, Bruno; not 
with that noble love which has only for its 
object the happiness of the loved one, but 
yet with all the strength and passion of 
which my heart was capable. 

“And then for her sake I had com- 
mitted the act which had occurred. She 
was the prize I had wished to win; for 
her sake I had sold my soul to Satan, and 
I could not—I would not—resign the 
treasure for which I had paid so dear a 
price. 

“ Half a year afterwards Johanna van 
Reenen became my wife. But two days 
after she had entered my house, the news 
came that it was thought that the police 
were on the trail of Julius Stellenburg. It 
was a false report, repeated after long 
intervals, and not confirmed, but, as_re- 
garded my peace and happiness, it was 
like a sword hanging by a thread over my 
guilty head. Was it this renewed anxiety 
which again shook my nerves, or was it a 
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symptom of disease of the brain? I know 
not, and I have never ventured to consult 
a physician on the subject ; but from that 
day forward a terrible vision became the 
torment of my life. 

“IT have told you, Bruno, of the stiff, 
glassy eye of Mr. Miiller when he came 
upon us by the strong box. It was these 
eyes which, on a certain day, stared at me 
out of the dark corner of the room, whilst 
I was passing a pleasant twilight hour sit- 
ting by your mother on a sofa. It was 
these eyes which, since that day, when I 
awake in the stillness of the night, I see 
before me, which sometimes stagnate my 
blood in my veins, and sometimes make 
my hair stand on end in horror and alarm. 

“ These eyes! always these eyes! some- 
times with intervals of weeks and months; 
but, when I was the least suspecting it, 
they again appeared to me. Sometimes 
they glared over my shoulder and obliged 
me to look round; sometimes they were 
in the counting-house between me and my 
paper, and they always stared at me out 
of the ledger whenever I made up the bal- 
ance at the close of the year. When you 
were born, Bruno, they looked at me out 
of the cradle, over which, in the full joy 
of a parent’s heart, I leant to kiss my son. 

“T have little to add to this, Bruno. 

“The factory increased in extent and 
prosperity. My domestic happiness was 
more perfect than I had ventured to hope 
in my boldest dreams; my wealth in- 
creased; the respect and consideration 
which I enjoyed increased every year, and 
I was the most wretched being who ever 
dragged on his miserable existence on this 
earth. 

“A miserable existence, notwithstand- 
ing the affection of my wife, whom I loved 
with all the strength of my soul, and the 
possession of a son who would have satis- 
fied the greatest expectations of any 
father’s heart. 

“ But it was just these privileges which 
made my sufferings doubly heavy. The 
thought that the day would come when 
my wife and son would know who the hus- 
band and father was, whom they had es- 
teemed and loved, sometimes made me 
half crazy. I made a last effort for the 
rest of my soul by pulling down the old 
house with which all the terrible recollec- 
tions were bound up. Fool that I was! — 
in the relief I felt when I saw the walls 
pulled down one after another, when for a 
long time—months long—the eyes no 
more appeared to me, and I breathed more 
freely in the new abode than I had ever 
done in the old one. 
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“Fool that Iwas! Yesterday evening, | 
when I walked through the new rooms, as 
lighted up, with a calmer and more tran- 
quil feeling than had been the case for 
many a year, then unexpectedly the eyes 
stared at me again, and with the same 
fixed and glazed look, which the remorse 
and misery of the last seven-and-twenty 
years which had elapsed between the 
crime and yesterday bad not taught me to 
endure. 

“Bruno, when the temptation comes to 
you to curse your father for having stained 
your name and annihilated your future, 
remember how he has suffered for seven- 


and-twenty years, and bow he has loved | well 


you. Let this be his defence with you. 
A fearful time it is for you and your 
mother —a fearful time alsu for me. May 
Heaven send us strength. 

“T-do not know how the truth has come 
to light. To-day, of which the morning 
dawn has now come into my cell, will 
doubtless clear it up. It will bring you to 
me, my Bruno. I shall perhaps once more 
meet that look which you gave me when I 
was obliged to leave unanswered your hard- 
ly whispered question, ‘Father, you are 
innocent ; is it not so? they can do noth- 
ing against you.’ 

» That look, whilst you started back in 
horror, was a greater punishment than any 
I had as yet undergone. With that look 
from my child Bruno, I drained to the last 
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dreg my cup of suffering. Compared to 
this, all that earthly justice can demand 
of me is nothing. If it demands my life 
in return for the life which I shortened by 
my crime, I am prepared to give it. I am 
prepared for every other penalty which the 
law may require of me. 

“For my-elf, I desire nothing more — I 
wish nothing more —I hope for nothing 
more in this life. For eternity, I recom- 
mend my soul to God’s mercy. I dare not 
look into the future of you and your moth- 
er. Ineed not tell you to love her, to be 
her support and comfort. 1 know you will 
be this. I know your noble heart too 


“TI will add nothing more to this. I 
think it must be weariness which makes 
my head throb and my pulse beat so fast, 
and, by taking what rest I can, I will now 
prepare myself for the possibilities of to- 
day. 
“Farewell, Bruno! Make your mother 
acquainted with the contents of this letter, 
so far as you think right. Tell her [know 
I have sinned against her beyond all par- 
don ; but tell her also that she and her un- 
merited love have been my comfort during 
my miserable journey of life — that her 
image willlive in my heart, and that I 
shall bless her name with my last breath. 
“ God bless you both! 
“J. EVERSBERG.” 








‘* A SEAL-HUNTER in the island Aluk, on the! 
east coast of Greenland, was distinguished be- | 
yond all his countrymen for the love of his na- 
tive home, for he never left it even in the sumn- | 
mer time, At the beginning thereof his great 
delight was to watch the sun rising above the 
waves, showing, as it sometimes will, a momen- 
tary glimmer, and then again disappearing. 
But when a son that he had grew up, and could 
not resist the desire to follow his companions on | 
their summer's journey, he persuaded his father | 
to travel with him towards the west. But 
scarcely had they proceeded so far inland as 
that the sun appeared to them to rise over the’ 
land instead of out of the sea, the father refused 
to go any farther, but turned back upon the 
spot. And when they got back to Aluk, the old 
man left his tent early in the morning and 
stayed without. At first they heard his voice, 
but after a while everything was still, and as his 
children came out to look for him, they found 
him lying dead upon the ground, with his eyes 


turned towards the sun. It was joy that slew 
him in the very moment when he saw it again 


|rise from over the sea.””— Esquimaux Le- 


gends. Academy. 


A wetter from Bucharest, given in the Le- 
vant Times, reports @ curious atmospheric 
phenomenon which occurred there on the 25th 
of July, at a quarter past nine in the evening. 
During the day the heat was stifling, and the 
sky cloudless. Towards 9 o’ciock a small cloud 
appeared on the horizon, and a quarter of an 
| hour afterwards rain began to fall, when to the 
| horror of everybody, it was found to consist of 
black worms of the size of an ordinary fly. -All 
| the streets were strewn with these curivus ani- 
;mals, It is to be hoped that some were pre- 
|served, and will be examined by a competent 
| naturalist, Nature. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
DOMESTIC LIFE AND ECONOMY IN 
‘ FRANCE, 

Tue world is proverbially ungrateful, 
and it is not uncommon to find people who 
are unmindful of a benefit, the advantages 
of which they are actually enjoying at the 
very time they profess to ignore its exist- 
ence. A very striking exemplification of 
this is afforded by the numerous English 
who have left their own country and 
pitched their tents in France, merely be- 
cause life there is supposed to be so much 
cheaper than at home. Although this is 
the raison d’étre of their sojourn in a for- 
eign land, and notwithstanding that they 
have practical evidence that the supposed 
cheapness is no supposition at all, but a 
very comfortable fact; they still never 
cease to remark that France is as dear as 
England, and from trying to persuade 
others end by persuading themselves of 
the truth of the proposition ; and this whilst 
they are actually reaping the solid comfort 
resulting frgm the move they have made, 
to say nothing of the pleasant exchange 
from the daily wear and tear of pinching 
and scraping, cutting and contriving for 
an existence of tolerable ease. 

It is undesirable to have illusions on 
any subject, but it is a real misfortune that 
there should be any doubt or mistake upon 
this. The income of a large proportion 
of our middle classes is so limited, such a 
large number of our fellow-countrymen 
are compelled to seek homes on the other 
side of the globe, that the relative differ- 
ences of expense between two countries 
so close to each other as England and 
France is a subject of real importance. 
We believe that if some misapprehension 
did not exist on this point, many families 
who have exiled themselves to Natal, the 
Diamond Fields, the Falkland Islands, &c. 
—all expeditions of the utmost uncer- 
tainty and risk — would have settled in 
France or Germany, where they would be 
still within easy reach of England, and 
where, therefore, many home ties could be 
still maintained. 

For the guidance of others, therefore, 
who may find it as difficult as we did our- 
selves to obtain anything like accurate 
statistics and information on the subject 
of expense in France, we propose giving 
the result of our experience, entirely per- 
sonal and practical. 

We shall begin by making two asser- 
tions, the truth of both of which we hope 
to substantiate in the course of the follow- 
ing observations: first, that the scale of 
prices, taking one thing with another, is 
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positively lower in France than in Eng- 
land ; and, secondly, that the ways of life 
there are so different from ours in their 
simplicity and independ-nce, that a far 
smaller income would suffice to purchase 
comfort, even were the prices the same in 
both countries. 

That prices are actually lower in France 
is beyond a doubt. Even since the war, 
after which a decidéd augmentation took 
place in almost every article of consump- 
tion, meat of the best quality, even prime 
joints as they are called, are supplied for 
sevenpence and eightpence a pound, al- 
lowing for the French pound being larger 
than the English, and remembering that 
a franc is not tenpence, but ninepence- 
halfpenny. Now we are frequently as- 
sured by our friends in England that 
adroit housekeepers can buy their meat 
for tenpence a pound, and we do not for- 
get that great things are said to be 
achieved by the Civil Service Co-opera- 
tive Society ; but on an average our own 
experience and that of others alike dem- 
onstrate that it is impossible in England 
to. count on paying less than a shilling per 
pound for meat, whilst it is notorious 
that if you go into any butcher’s shop at 
random, an:l ask for a beef-steak, you have 
to pay fifteen and eighteen pence a pound 
for it. In France, eggs in the summer 
are seldom more than sevenpence-half- 
penny a dozen, milk never exceeds two- 
pence and threepence a quart, and butter 
at the dearest part of the year has never 
risen, even since the war, beyond fourteen- 
pence a pound. Fruit in England, with 
the exception, perhaps, of gooseberries, 
is hardly attainable at all, in any appreci- 
able quantity, by people of the very 
narrow incomes of which we are speaking 
— incomes, we will say, of from three to 
four hundred a year. In France few peo- 
ple either dine or breakfast without it; 
“le dessert” is during the season as much 
a matter of course in the kitchen as on 
the master’s table, and is a luxury in 
which the servants are always able to 
share. Asou a basket is not an uncom- 
mon price for the best cherries, and from 
one to two francs a basket for the finest 
kinds of apricots. We have mentioned 
cherries. and apricots, as our space will 
not allow of too long a list, but every 
species of fruit is, at most, one-third the 
price it would fetch in England. 

Poultry is very decidedly dearer in 
England than it is in France, where, uniess 
at some exceptionally unfavourable time, 
such as immediately after a Prussian occu- 
pation, it is by no means rare to buy 
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turkeys in the market for five or six shil- 
lings, fine fowls for half-a-crown, and ducks 
equally cheap It is as well to state here 
that we are mentioning the prices and 
quoting the tariff of the larger provincial 
cities, omitting Paris as beside the present 
question. In the smaller and less import- 
ant towns farther removed from the capi- 
tal, the whole scale would obviously be 
lower. 

The sole articles of food which could 
perhaps be quoted as an exception to the 
general rule of the superior cheapness of 
living in France are groceries, some of 
which, such as coffee, tea, and sugar. are in 
excess of the English price; but even 
granting this exception, it will be admitted 
that, as far as the question of food at 
least is concerned, France must be a less 
expensive country to live in than Eng- 
land. 

The next item we shall mention is 
servants’ wages; and here the difference 
is remarkable, the advantage again re- 
maining on the French side. A man and 
his wife, or a ménage as it is technically 
called seldom receive more than 32!., 35/., 
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ing the larger towns equal in size and 
importance to Bath, Cheltenham, Win- 
chester, Nottingham, &c. Having dis- 
pas of the two departments of the 

itchen and servants’ hall, we approach 
the domain of the schoolroom, and here 
the difference of expense is still more 
apparent, and we think it will hardly be 
contended that the education of children, 
whether boys or girls, is — ceteris paribus 
— as cheap in England as in France. It 
matters not whether a daily or a resident 
governess is chosen, whether the lessons 
are studied under the auspices of a curé or 
ata Lycée with the full complement of 
masters, supplemented by —e at 
home as crammers for spare hours; what- 
ever the mode pursued, it will be found 
beyond all comparison cheaper than a 
corresponding class of instruction in Eng- 
land. The case is a similar one with re- 
gard to masters of every kind in science 
or the fine arts. Of these music is al- 
ways the most expensive, but, with the 
exception of Paris, we assert that in no 
part of France would a music-master 
receive more than five francs a lesson, 


or 40l. ayear. These two servants under-| whilst in England he would hardly ask 
take the whole work of the household, |less than ten, shillings. A mistress of 
including polishing the uncarpeted floors; | French, history, geography, and what is 
the man takes care of the horse if there | called general education, never asks more 


is one, drives it if necessary, and works in | than two francs an hour, and a daily gov- 
the garden when not otherwise employed; | erness usually receives a salary varying 
if there is a small vineyard attached to from thirty to sixty a month, according to 
the house, he is, or should be, capable of , whether she devotes the whole or a part 
making the barrel or two of wine which of each day to her pupils. Before leaving 
it produces; and we have ourselves had a | the question of prices in France, we must 


servant, who, besides doing all this, baked , not omit to allude to the very small pay- 
excellent bread. A bonne capable of per- | ments made to ouvriéres, whether dress- 
forming several distinct branches of work 


‘makers, ironers and clear starchers, or 
expects only 12/. a year, and this is 


thought good wages; and a smart lady’s 
maid, in very large establishments where 
such appendages are kept, would be con- 


tented to receive the same sum ; the wag-. 


es of the same individuals with us are, 
unfortunately, so well known to our cost 
that it is unneccessary to recapitulate them 
here; and we think it will be admitted 
that under the article of servants’ wages 
we kave proved our case. It may be men- 
tioned here once for all, that we do not 
of course include in the comparison of the 
relative expense of life in England and 
France the amount of household economy 
which can be practised with comfort in 
retired villages in the wilds of Wales, or 
the Highlands of Scotland, where excep- 
tional prices are to be met with, for these 
are likewise beyond the reach of all edua- 
cational advantages. We speak of every 
part of France except the capital, inclad- 


washerwomen. Comparatively few people 
in France send their linen to be washed 
out of the house; the washerwoman 
comes once a week for a franc, and under- 
takes the whole business, which is done 
at home; whilst the ironing is accom- 
plished by a lingére, who comes equally 
for a franc one day in each week. The 
plain ironing. or uni, as it is called, is 
always supposed to be managed by the 
cook, if there are two bonnes in the 
household. She is only considered ex- 
empted from this when she is the sole 
servant, and there are children to be 
superintended- For a workwoman, fifteen 
sous or a franc a day, according to her 
age and capability, is the price. 
After two years’ practice, when they are 
competent to undertake dressmaking. &., 
workwomen consider themselves entitled 
to a franc a day, but anything over this is 
rare, and it 13 only an arise of great 
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pretentions who would ask twenty-five time at the disposal of the servants than 
sous a day. These women doa long day’s | they can have with us, where the moment 
work, that is to say, they arrive at nine in one meal is cleared away it is time to be- 


the morning, and remain till nine in the 
evening. 

Want of space precludes our entering 
into still greater detail on heads which are 
as yet untouched, but thus far at least we 
think it will be granted that prices are 
undoubtedly in favour of France. We 
have now to prove our second point, 
_ namely, that even supposing the prices of 
both countries were equal, the ways of 
life in France are so simple and inde- 
pendent, that a far smaller income sutfices 
to purchase a- respectable degree of com- 
fort there than could possibly be the case 
in England. 

A greater amount of wealth is diffused 
among all classes in France than we usu- 
ally suppose. 
the absence of beggars, even in Paris, and 
with the small number of paupers gen-r- 
ally compared with what meets our view 
in London. It is true that there are few 
or no colossal fortunes; nor individuals 
who have as many thousand pounds per 
annum as there are days in the year; 
but there is wonderfully less squalor and 

verty. Cases of wretchedness, num- 

red by tens of thousand:, with which 
we are so sadly acquainted in London, and 
in fact every part of England, are seldom 
or never before usin Franee, the amount 
of positive misery there being very small 
indeed. 

Some of the reasons for this general dif- 


Strangers are struck by | 


gin preparing for the next; where, in fact, 

there is an un broken series beginning with 
acup of tea at eight in the morning, till 

| the regular eating and drinking of the day 

concludes with wine-and-water between ten 
and eleven at night. 

The economy effected by banishing all 
‘the superfluous English repasts which 
bring in their train any number of domes 
tics, is in itself no trifling one; and even 
if it ended there, a considerable general 
saving would be effected at the end of the 
| year; but the same carefulness with regard 
to money extends into every department 
of household expenditure. It is not. too 
much to say that in some respects economy 
holds the same place in France that specu- 
lation does in England; that is to say, it is 
| nearly the sole means recognized as a like- 
ly or safe way of making money outside the 
trade or profession of an individual. A 
Frenchman very seldom indeed goes be- 
yond his last in order to indulge in what 
we must style the amateur money-inaking 
attempts so common among our own coun- 
,trymen. As a nation the French have cer- 

tainly mastered the secret of the Ameri- 
jean gentleman who returned an income of 
; two thousand dollars to the Government 
| tax collector, and when asked by an envi- 
ous neighbour how he contrived to make 
so much money in one year, replied, 
“ Well, sir, I made one thousand dollars, 
clean cash, by attending to my own business, 








fusion of comfortable means among the ee I made the other thousand — by 
ulation we shall give presently; but letting other folks’ business alone.” *French- 
cadonbenliy the economical habits of the | mea are often reproached for their want 
people form the great and primary cause | of enterprise in the great fields of specu- 
which we should put first on the list. | lation ; but their unwillingness to venture 
Speaking in rough terms, we should say, | into them invariably springs from a dislike 
that whatever the income of an individnal 4 —— out of their own occupations. 
or a family may happen to be, the whole ey do believe, however, that a fortane 
of itis never spent; the leading idea in| may be gradually saved, and whatever may 
their minds is always economy. There is be the — Ne 7 mew — to the 
scarcely a family in France en province who | amazing wealth of France — and we shall 
have not been trained themselves, and who | glance at — of them before concluding 
do not as amatter of course also train their | these remarks—the great source of her 
children, to look upon economy as a ne- | riches certainly lies in the saving habits 
coment pen of Gee selene, St Ot Saye Tee Deer a 
w ife is p Z % 
view of carrying out this idea, which they | entries in the jewellers’ books in any pro- 
never allow themselves to leave out of | Vincial town would testify to the large 
So of thale mauls wove doviend; thele | wolbo-do farmers on geek corasiens, seth 
of t were ; their | we farmers on great occasions. 
servants are as limited in number as pos- as the marriage of a daughter. They sel- 
sible —these very small households being dom invest in any but the most reliable 
the natural result of those hours ; — for it Gevernment securities; they never risk 
is obvious that a ten o'clock breakfast and their money in doubtful banks, and what- 
six o'clock dinner must leave much more ‘ever their income may be they invariably 
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contrive to lay by a portion of it; this on character. Wat may be callel t'e trip- 
arule which hardly admits of an excep-! pings of wealth are positively of no ac- 
tion. The wife of a large manufacturer | count with them, and their common sense 
in a provincial town once informed us that | shows to great advantage in esti:nating as 
if their whole profits should, owing to a| they do accidents of birth, and circum- 
temporary depression of trade or other | stances of prosperity, if the expression is 
causes, only amount in one year to five; allowable, at their actual and not their 
thousand francs, one thousand would as a! conventional value. Socially, family wealth 
matter of course be laid aside for invest-| carries with it no precedence whatever, of- 
ment, and the rest would be made to do. ficial position being alone responsible as 
The national customs of France, as well | entitling its possessor to any such consid- 
as the sentiments of the people, are such! eration; and in virtue of this, the most 
as to favour in every way the practice of | anciently descended Duchess would give . 
economy and the acquisition of wealth. In| place to the wife of the Mayor of the 
the first place, there is no recognized stan-| town. It is generally believed that the 
dard of public opinion. Nothing in the French character is frivolous, setting much 
least resembling our inconvenient “Mrs. value on appearances; what lends some 
Grundy ” could ever gain admittance, or | truth to the charge of frivolity is the nat- 
be tolerated there for a single day. What-/ ural light-heartedness of the people, which 
ever mistakes they may make, whatever | even in adversity allows them still to be 
follies they commit, they are themselves| gay and cheerful, whilst as a matter of 
individually responsible ; for it is essential-; fact they care little or nothing for show. 
ly true in France, that each man “ does| Powder and plush would never add to 
what is right in his own eyes.” This, it| their happiness; they would attach much 
will not be denied, has its bad as well as; more importance to convenience than to 
its good side; no one wouid dream, for in-| elegance, and are at a loss to imagine why 
stance, of going to church because some' we English care so much more for these 
one else did, nor of becoming a Republican | accessories than they do themselves. For 
because some one else happened to be one.| example, a rich tradesman, or an individ- 
In France no one ever finds himself doing ual higher still in the social scale, would 
what is personally unpleasant because it! just as soon be conveyed to a wedding, or 
will look well, or be thought well. or be-| any other festive gathering, in an omni- 
cause other people do it. Any French-) bus, a3 in any other kind of conveyance. 
man, no matter of what rank, would ridi-} Whether brougham or cab, to him it would 
cule the idea of his social position or gen-| be only une voiture, out of which he would 
tility being supposed to depend in the} get with all the self-possession belonging 
slightest degree on such accidents as wheth-; to the consciousness of having arrived in 
er his door-bell were answered by a maid | quite as suitable an equipage as anybody 
or a man-servant, or whether the said man; else. It is, indeed, this invaluable self- 
appeared in a coat or without one. The! possession, which makes both French men 
/and women of all ages and all classes so 


reason for this indifference lies in the eX-| id 
traordinary absence of what can strictly | thoroughly well-bred ; and it is their ease of 


be termed snobbishness in the French, manner, which springs from independence 
character. Of late we have heard much! of action, which contrasts so very advanta- 
of the defects of these near neighbours,’ geously with the constrained manner and 











and the Frauco-German war certainly | 
brought into full view the least admirable | 
parts of their character. It is, therefore, 
only right to render full justice to their 
many fine qualities, and of these an ab- 
sence of “ snobbishness ” is certainly one. 
Nowhere does personal rank carry so little 
weight as in France; nowhere is the fig- 
ure of a man’s incoine a matter of such 
complete unconcern even to his neigh- 
bours. Not a shade more attention is paid 
to the possessor of a large rent-roll than 
the holder of a small one. Almost every 
one is comfortable, and has money enough 
to buy all he cares to have, so that little 
room is left for envy —a trait, by the way, 
which scarcely exists at all in the Freach 


stereotyped customs which obtain in Eng- 
land, where, with so much political liberty, 
and such unbounded license of printed and 
spoken opinions, there is perhaps less so- 
cial freedom than in any other country in 
Europe. It is a sad fact, but no less true 
than sad, that in England it is well-nigh 
impossible for a person whose income, 
either from losses or other circumstances, 
has become wholly insufficient for his re- 
quirements, to maintain his position as a 
gentleman at all; and after fruitless efforts 
and painful struggles, the position has to 
be abandoned as untenable. In the picture 
Mr. Trollope has given us of the Rever- 
end Mr. Crawley, we have an apt illustra: 
tion of this. The misery there portrayed 
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is by no means exaggerated, and could cer- 
tainly have been drawn from real life. But 
all this could never happen in France. 
However small or reduced the income of a 
family might become, they could always 
retain their places as gentry in the circles 
of friends and acquaintances in which they 
had previously moved. It would never 
occur to them that on this account they 
must sin into an inferior position. 
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older than themselves. Our poor are 
forced either to do this or become poorer 
still by allowing the wife to remain at 
home herself to take care of her little 
ones, and thus forego the addition which 
her earnings would have made to the com- 
mon stock. Now in France the arrange- 
ment which universally prevails obviates 
the necessity of either of these alternatives. 
The children are never left to take care 





Next to this the absence of all petty vul-: of themselves, nor is the mother obliged 
garity, the national custom of families to take care of them. On the contrary, 
living together, instead of each member she goes forth to work as regularly as her 
making a separate household for himself, husband does, leaving the pot au feu and 
is a fruitful source of economy. Thisisa the children in the care of his or her 
habit entirely opposed to the genius of | mother. Ascending higher in the social 
our own people, and which it might be scale, we find the same system carried 
far from desirable to attempt to introduce out with similar good results as regards 
among them, but it certainly answers ad-, the younger members of the family. The 
mirably in France, where we are aware of | parents among the upper classes go into 
no instance of its working inharmoniously. the world, and fulfil all the social duties 
Of course there are unhappy families in which everyone is more or less called on 
France as elsewhere, the united system to perform; they keep up acquaintance 
not possessing in itself, any more than the with their friends, and enjoy themselves 
separate one, any inherent charm to act as in different ways and degrees, while their 
a specific against all dissensions; but what- little ones, instead of being at the tender 
ever domestic disagreements exist are not mercies of a servant, or at best of a gov- 
apparently chargeable to the plan under erness, are the delight and care of their 
review. As long as both father and mother grandmother. A double purpose is thus 
are living. the children, whether married served. The money is much more kept 
or the reverse, naturally find their home! together, and capable of going farther than 
with them. When the father dies, the; with us, because the expenditure is less ; 
mother retains her old place at the head and the children are carefully and tender- 
of the household, from which she is never ly watched over instead of being in a 
in any case, or under any circumstances, | measure neglected. 
ousted, and scarcely any outward change; Amongst many other reasons which 
in the state of affairs is perceptible. At could be adduced for the extraordinary 
the death of the mother the eldest son not; wealth of France (which wealth the 
unfrequently buys in the estate, which by prompt response throughout that country 
law must be sold, their exact shares being, to the French Government Loan has just 
given to the others, whether brothers or) made more apparent), we must not omit 
sisters ; and in most classes, and the larger one of the most striking, both in its effects, 
proportion of families, this general di-| and as being in some respects a_peculiari- 
vision of property acts as a great incentive ty of the French nation. In all the agri- 
to exertion. An eldest son, if he does not cultural and industrial classes, the women 
wish to be impoverished, must exert him-| work equally with the men, thus doubling 
self, and caunot allow either head or hands, | the labouf, and consequently the gains of 
as the case may be, to lie idle. But leav-| this large section of the population. 
ing this branch of our subject on one side| It has been observed that although the 
for the present, we return to the main Salic law prevails in France, in no country 
part of it, what we have called the united have women taken so large an indirect 
system, and it is astonishing to see how share in the government and the political 
successfully it works among all classes in life of the State. The same remark would 
France. With the lower orders it is in| be equally applicable with regard to its 
almost every family the salvation of the commercial existence. Frenchwomen in 
children, who have some one always at general are naturally acute, and have a su- 


hand to look after them, instead of being, 
as is too often the case in England, left to 
their own devices in the streets, or shut 
up in a garret in the charge of the eldest 
daughter of the house, who not seldom is 
achild not much bigger and very little 


perior cast of mind, and these exceptional 


‘faculties are nowhere better displayed 


than when controlling and directing the 
business of their husbands, who may either 
be ill, absent, or in many cases no longer 
living. It never occurs to a widow, on 
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account of her forlorn and helpless po- 
sition, to- dispose of the business which 
has been left in a flourishing condition, 
and retire into private life. it is, on the 
contrary, point @honneur with her to carry 
on the affairs of the house exactly as if no 
calamity had overtaken it; and to trans- 
mit the business to her children or heirs, 
with all the improvements and develop- 
ments which the lapse of time and altera- 
tions have been able to effect; and in ac- 
complishing this mission, it is wonderful 
to see, on the whole, such marked success, 
so few failures. We cannot recall a single 
instance which has come under our own 
— notice, of a business continued 

y a widow in the manner we have de- 
scribed, resulting in ruin and bankruptcy. 

It is only fair to add, that all trade in 
France is conducted on the most cautious 
principles. The Italian proverb of “ ven- 
turing a small fish to catch a great one,” 
would never have been invented there. 

We have glanced very briefly at some 
of the more apparent causes of the gen- 
eral diffusion of wealth amongst all classes 
in France, our limited space not permit- 
ting us to go as minutely into this part of 
our subject as we could have desired; and 
we now return to the principal topics of 
our paper, and reassert the two proposi- 
tions with which we set out, namely, first, 
that France is directly and positively a 
cheaper country to live in than England ; 
and, secondly, were it even as expensive 
in actual prices, it is still indirectly cheaper 
on account of the independent and simple 
habits of its people. 

We cannot in conclusion more appropria- 
tely sum up the foregoing remarks than 
by quoting the words of an exceedingly 
sensible, practical Frenchwoman, who not 
long since observed to us, when speaking 
of the question of income and expenditure 
in our own country, “La vie n’est pas 
chére chez nous, et méme si elle /’était, nos 
usages ne le sont pas.” 

August, 1872. G. E. 


From The Spectator. 
THE PRESS-GAG IN RUSSIA. 


Ir, as some sanguine people assert, Rus- 
sia is on the ve aooeed to advanced and 
advancing Liberalism, it must be admit- 
ted that Czarism has just fortified itself 
by a double dose of reactionary law-mak- 
ing, or rather ukase-making, in its worst 


form, by way, it is to be hoped, of say- ! 


ing farewell to reactionary ukase-making 
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forever. ‘The new edict regarding the 
Press, and not only journalistic litera- 
ture, but printed matter of every descrip- 
tion, leaves nothing to be desired by the 
warmest admirers of paternal adminis- 
tration. It is a complete return to the 
practices of the darkest period of the 
suspicious autocracy of the Czar Nicholas. 
The petty concessions to Western ideas 
contained in the Press Law of 1865 are 
cleanly swept away and abolished. There 
is no longer even the shadow of an appeal 
to judicial or quasi-judicial authority. The 
arbitrary and irresponsible censorship, the 
fiat of a bureaucrat, again reigns supreme 
over the barren and wasted fields of Rus- 
sian culture. It was not overmuch liberty 
which the Press Law of 1865 granted to 
Russian authors and writers. Even under 
that law every sort of original composi- 
tion, reviews excepted, in less than ten 
pages, and every translation which exceed- 
ed twenty pages could be absolutely pro- 
hibited by a simple order of police; and 
in the case of lengthy original works, the 
petty kind of translations, and reviews or 
magazines, their publication was always 
subject to warnings and suspensions which 
amounted to a practical prohibition by 
simple order of police. It was still, how- 
ever, some slight relaxation of previous 
barbarism that a formal prohibition could 
only be obtained after resort to the courts 
of justice, albeit these tribunals were 
usually less just than courtly. The Im- 
perial Government has come to the con- 
clusion that so alarming an excess of lib- 
erty can no longer be tolerated with safety 
to the State and, what naturally touches 
the Imperial conscientiousness still more 
keenly, with safety to the people. The 
following ukase was accordingly promulgat- 
ed at the close of last month : —“* Whenever 
a work or the number of a magazine, ex- 
empted from the censorship, has been con- 
sidered hurtful by the Minister of the In- 
terior, he can, with the approbation of the 
Council of Ministers, withdraw it from cir- 
culation. All copies of such interdicted 

ublications are immediately confiscated. 

he printers, compositors, and other mem- 
bers of the staff of such establishments as 
seek to evade the regulations will be liable 
to suitable penalties. When a work con- 
tains an incitement to a crime, the author 
can be prosecuted. Every work of the 
kind indicated must be presented to the 
Council of Ministers seven days before be- 
ing offered for sale, and every number of a 
review or magazine must be similarly pre- 
sented four days before distribution to its 
subscribers.” It will be acknowledged that 
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their Highnesses the Council of Ministers 
have taken the most efficacious measnres 
to provide themselves with a copious li- 
brary of current publications at no ex- 
pense, unless, indeed, it turns out that, as 
in times past, current publications, at least 
of any worthy kind, will unaccountably 
come to a standstill, in spite of the tender 
regard evinced on their behalf. Literary 

enius is strangely insensible to authority. 

t comes not at the beck of Caesars. Nay, 
if it is not permitted, like the wind, to blow 
“ where it listeth,” the odds are that it re- 
fuses to appear at all. And this seems to 
be the probable result of Czar Alexander’s 
last piece of literary slave-driving. 

There can be no doubt that Russia suf- 
fers from the pest of a literature of red- 
hot Socialism and mad universe-subvert- 
ing Nibilism such as no government that 
did not rest on the enlightened common- 
sense of a shrewd and free community 
could dare to tolerate for an hour. The 
question is, however, whether the arbitra- 
riness of the censorship is calculated to 
promote the public enlightenment, and 
whether the propagation of incendiary 
= is likely to be best restricted 

y measures which cramp and discourage 
every higher effort of culture and refine- 
ment. There is no need to go beyond the 
very preamble of the recent decree, if not 
to prove its noxious character, at least to 
throw the gravest suspicions on its wis- 
dom and necessity. The Press Law of 
1865, it is contended, permitted the uncen- 
sured publication of the larger works — 
the uncensured publication, though even 
then they could be suspended at pleasure 
—on the supposition that their size alone 
would restrict them to the graver and 
steadier classes of society, and that their 
price would prevent their propagation 
among the mass of uncultivated readers. 
It is certainly moving to read this naive 
admission that the Russian Government 
set its hopes of tranquillity on the mass 
of the population being prevented by the 
high price of books from increasing in in- 
formation. With such intelligent pre- 
conceptions every stupidity is possible. 
The Government proceeds to lament that 
works containing the most dangerous doc- 
trines have come into universal circula- 
tion, while the official faith in the tranquil- 
lizing influence of high-priced literature 
has been made the victim of shameful de- 
ception. “Though bad books were found 
to be sufficiently higa-priced at the book- 
sellers, yet when the object was to dis- 
seminate them among the youth of the 
universities and colleges, they were sold 
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at a third or a fourth of the figure marked 
on their covers.” Pity the sorrows of an 
autocracy unfortunately placed on the 
verge of Western activity and Western 
free thought. At the same time, the Rus- 
sian Government makes the following sug- 
gestive confession: —“It often happened 
that these bad and mischievous books con- 
tained no formal infraction of any pro- 
vision of the law, and were accordingly 
beyond the reach of penalties.” This sen- 
tence calls up some curious reflections. 
The best that can be said is that it is hard 
fully to enter into the views of paternal 
authorities who complain that as the law 
has not been “formally infracted,” that is 
to say, has not been broken at all, it is ne- 
cessary to punish as a crime what is not a 
crime, what even Russian police cannot 
distort into a crime. 

And how does the new edict work? 
Every account bears witness to the rage 
for suppression and confiscation which has 
suddenly possessed the “ Minister of the In- 
terior,” or rather the underlings who are 
the real executors of coercive legislation 
of this description. Every sort of book is 
being confiscated. A romance by M. 
Korney, with the innocent name “ With- 
out Ceremony,”’ was the first to be seized. 
Even novels which have been for years in 
circulation, and have passed through sev- 
eral editions, are not allowed to plead any 
rights of prescription. The whole second 
edition of the works of M. Boberixine have 
thus been added to the literary accumula- 
tions, we must not say pilferings, cf the 
Council of Ministers. It is true that we 
must plead guilty to never having read 
either M. Korney’s “ Without Ceremony,” 
or M. Boberixine’s second edition. When 
we find, however, that “ Lecky’s History of 
European Morals” has been confiscated 
in the printing establishment of M. Skaria- 
tine, we cannot help suspecting that the 
zeal of the Russian censors is greater than 
their sense or their equity. To puta fin- 
ishing-stroke to the picture, the “ Central 
Administration of the Censorship” has an- 
nounced that the columns of the Messager 
Officiel will contain for the future “a 
weekly indicator ” of the works of foreign 
and domestic authors which the public are 
permitted to read, all others being, as it 
were, placed on a Russian Index. The 
farce of Paternal government can no fur- 
ther go. Happily the “ Central Adminis- 
tration of the Censorship” has been pos- 
sessed with the additional idea of announc- 
ing a weekly list of forbidden books. Rus- 
sians will therefore know by a glance at 
the official lists what volumes they are to 
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order from their contraband agents, and | 


what volumes may be safeiy neglected, as 
stamped with the insipidity of official sanc- 
tion. Might we suggest to the Minister 
of the Interior, the Council of Ministers, 
and the Central Administration of the Cen- 
sorship, that the complete abolition of all 
needless trammels on culture and science, 
the studied encouragement of cheap and 
healthy literature — the only true antidote 
to cheap and unhealthy literature — 
coupled, of course, with a sensible criminal 
law, judicially and not arbitrarily exercised, 
would form a “Preventive Code” which 
would have this at least in its favour, that 
it had not been already tried, and turned 
out a miserable failure, in Russia before ? 





From The Saturday Review. 
ITALY. 


Tue Italian Government has recently 
revealed in a semi-official manner the mode 
in which it proposes to deal with the vexed 
question of ecclesiastical persons and prop- 
erty in the territory which it has taken 
from the Pope. It is supposed that this 
revelation of its intentions is designed to 
provoke discussion, so thas the feeling of 
the country may be ascertained before- 
hand, and the proposals of the Govern- 
ment may ultimately be so shaped as to 
command sufficient Parliamentary support. 
The Government is in a position of great 
difficulty. Rome and all the territory of 
Rome is now part of Italy, and what is 
luw for Italy generally ought to be law for 
Rome. If the naticnal interests demand 
the suppression of religious orders and the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property else- 
where, they must be supposed to demand 
the same thing in the capital and the ad- 
jacent districts. On the other hand, the 

talian Government has proclaimed that it 
wishes to meet the Pope fairly and liberal- 
ly, and recognizes his claim to have a spe- 
cial position at Rome as the head of his 
branch of the Christian world. To do too 
little would be to offend the bulk of the 
Italian nation and to show fear of the 
priests. To do too much would be to in- 
vade the spiritual power of the Pope, and 
to give him a grievance which might seem 
a grievance even in the eyes of those who 
thoroughly approve of the transfer of the 
capital to Rome. 
priestly Rome will approve of the plan of 
the Government is doubtful, but at any 
rate it is based on intelligible principles, 
and seems to contain the elements of a sat- 


Whether lay Italy or; 
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isfactory compromise. Outside the city of 
Rome the jaw is to be applied exactly as 
in the rest of Italy. The orders are to be 
suppressed in the same way, and ecclesias- 
tical property is to be treated in the same 
manner. But inside Rome there are to be 
two differences. In the first place, ecclesi- 
astical property is not to be sold for the 
benefit of the State. The proceeds of 
sales are to be specially appropriated to 
purposes having some analogy with those 
to which the property was originaliy des- 
tined when it passed into ecclesiastical 
hands. The money is.to be devoted to re- 
ligious, educational, and sanitary purposes. 
This may not mean much, for, if Rome is 
to be the capital, large sums must neces- 
sarily be found somehow to make its sani- 
tary arrangements moderately decent, and 
the State is only finding the money in a 
particular way if it appropriates the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of ecclesiastical property 
to draining and cleansing the city and con- 
tiguous district:. But the object is of 
course to make it appear that the Govern- 
ment does not wish to profit directly by 
that which it uses its strength to take fro:n 
the Pope in his own city, and that it mere- 
ly secures the application to good ends of 
property now wasted. In the second 
place, the property of the religious institu- 
tions having their central seat in Rome is 
not to be taken from them, except that 
they are to lose the property itself, and re- 
ceive an equivalent in Italian rentes; and 
the houses of the great societies are not 
to be taken from them, except when want- 
ed for purposes of public utility. Thus 
those institutions of the Romish Church 
which are of a universal rather than of an 
Italian character would still go on with 
their old local habitations and with their 
present revenues, but Italian land would 
pass out of their possession. 

Tie arrangement appears in itself well 
contrived, for it at once recognizes that 
the Pope has duties to perform which have 
a scope beyond Italy, and at the same time 
it sets free Italian land for lay ownership. 
In a few years it would become almost im- 
possibie for any political changes to restore 
the ecclesiastical party to the possession 
of what it has lost. Property would pass 
into the hands of private owners, and ex- 
perience has shown that the Church never 
regains what individuals have once bought 
and paid for. Theinterest of the religious 
institutions in Italian rentes would also 
tend to make them careful how they at- 
tacked a Government the credit of which 
alone gives value to the securities they 
would hold. Butthe dislike of the priests 
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is so bitter in Italy that it is by no means 
certain that the Government can carry its 
proposal, and impetuous men will claim 
that no more mercy shall be shown to their 
enemies, the priests, at Rome than else- 
where. The Government is alive to this 
feeling, and takes pains to prove that, if 
it is going to propose something more fa- 
vourable to the priests than its supporters 
would like, it is not from any want of 
firmness. It has just ordered several ec- 
clesiastical schools to be closed at Rome 
because Government inspectors were not 
received in them; and the ecclesiastical 
authorities had to succumb, and to agtee 
that the schools should be so far placed 
under lay control before they were permit- 
ted to be reopened. The Italian Govern- 
ment also thoroughly joins with the Ger- 
man Government in its policy towards the 
Ultramontane party, jal will be sure to 
take every opportunity of avoiding the re- 
roach that it does not dare to do what 

rince Bismarck dares, and that it hesi- 
tates between Germany and France. It is 
also doing its utmost to promote the na- 
tional and lay feeling in the country, and 
perhaps its evident sincerity in this direc- 
tion may, when the time comes, give it 
strength to carry a compromise with Rome 
which would be distasteful to the Parlia- 
mentary majority. Italians regard the ar- 
my as at once the bulwark of the nation 
and as the great instrument for welding 
together the different parts of Italy, and 
giving habits of discipline and order to the 
population. The last time the Italian ar- 
iny showed itself on the field it did not 
distinguish itself; but the bitter lesson of 
Custozza was not thrown away. ‘The 
greatest possible pains have been taken 
since* then to -make the army what it 
should be, and the officers have been made 
to familiarize themselves with every itn- 
provement in the art of war, while the 
men have been made to rival the Germans 
in the endurance of strict discipline and 
fatigue, and in the development of person- 
alenergy. During the last few days a se- 
ries of manceuvres has been going on in 
which the heir of the Crown has taken a 
leading part, and which has been conduct- 
ed under the eyes of the King. It appears 
to have been a brilliant and successful af- 
fair, and competent judges speak in the 
highest terms both of the troops and of 
their leaders. 

Italy, too, is constantly making progress 
in the road to wealth. Italian prosperity 
does not go on with Mr. Gladstone’s fa- 
mous leaps and bounds; it scarcely can be 
said to take strides; but it goes on at a 
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good practical pace. There is almost al- 
ways something new to record about Ital- 
ian progress. The railway has been pushed 
on and opened to Otranto, and this will 
give troops a ready access to districts hith- 
erto infested with brigands. The works 
by which Brindisi has been made a fit port 
for the Indian trade are so far completed 
that travellers now find easy access to 
large steamers, and can get the requisite 
accommodation in the town. Venice has 
been thrown into long forgotten activity 
by the prospect of having a share in the 
Eastern trade, once so largely its own, re- 
stored to it. Slowly money is being put 
into the better cultivation of land, agricul- 
tural machinery is being introduced, and 
the indolent barbarism of Italian agricul- 
ture shows signs of dying away here and 
there, although the habits of a nation are 
not to be changed in a single generation. 
Unfortunately the slowness of the change 
shows itself in the vitality which brigand- 
age still exhibits. The Papal and the 
Bourbon Neapolitan Governments did ev- 
erything for many years to foster brigand- 
age and make it one of the accepted occu- 
pations of the people. One man in Sicily 
or Southern Italy was a brigand just as 
another was a shepherd or a cowherd. 
The inevitable consequence was that the 
whole population got demoralized on the 
subject, and no one cared to uphold the 
law, or was even very much shocked when 
brigands were reported to have committed 
unusual atrocities. In Sicily the Govern- 
ment even entered into a sort of alliance 
with the brigands, and local authorities 
were left to decide how much brigandage 
should go on; so that complaints died 
away, and because no one complained, the 
Government affected to believe that it had 
put down the brigandage which it had 
really recognized. The Italian Govern- 
ment has immense difficulty in dealing with 
this sociai curse, and Englishmen cannot 
fail to sympathize with its difficulty, for we 
are baffled in Ireland just as the Italian 
Government is baffled in Sicily and the 
South. It makes laws and carries them 
out in a way that answers perfectly well 
in Tuscany or Lombardy, and as all Italy 
is one, the law fitted for the better parts is 
held to be the only law fitted for the worse. 
The Government cannot use enough sever- 
ity, and it finds it difficult to use even as 
much severity as the law permits, as the 
local juries view brigands with as much 
sympathy, fear, and admiration as Irish 
local juries view hedgerow assassins. 
Even if it can get a peculiarly bad brig- 
and convicted, the Italian Government 
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does not know what to do with him; and.} Government to the project. There is no 


in order to devise a deterring punishment 
short of death, is said to be contemplating 
the establishment of a penal settlement in 
Borneo. Somehow it seems to be neces- 
sary to get the consent of the English 


obvious reason why our Government 
should object, and we can only hope that 
the experiment may be more successful 
than English expegience would warrant us 
in anticipating. 





Pror. H. Monn, Director of the Norwegian 
Meteorol gical Institute at Christiana, publish- 
esin Petermann’s Mittheilungen some impor- 
tant facts regarding the variations of tempera- 
ture in the North Atlantic. The yearly varia- 
tion of temperature of the surface stratum 
amounts to 9° Fah. and more; it becomes less 
as we go down, the decline, however, being not 
everywhere the same. Deep sea strata reach 


their lowest and highest temperatures a little, 


later than the surface stratum, the changes 
offering two very distinct aspects for summer 
and winter. Deep-sea observations in several 
of the deep fjords along the Norwegian coast, 
which are protected against the great depth of 
the Atlantic by submarine ridges lying before 
them, show that the water in them is derived 
from the Gulf Stream, and that they are filled 
with it from top to bottom, even if the latter 
lies deeper than the icy bed of the Gulf Stream 
outside the coast region; were this not so, the 
temperature of the water in the fjords would be 
@ much lower one, and Norway would not en- 
joy such a happy union of land and sea climate. 
Iu summer, near the coast of Norway, and in 
its fjords, at a depth of from 100 to 300 fath- 
oms, we find a uniform temperature of about 
44° Fah.; farther out to sea, however, at the 
same depth, only about 39° Fah. The deep-sea 
temperatures in winter are less known, but it is 
almost certain that at great depths the same 
temperature reigns all the year round, although 
@ continual cooling from the surface downwards 
necessarily takes place in winter. In the north- 
western part of tha Greenland Sea, and below 
the depth of the Gulf Stream, exclusively icy 
water is found, which somewhat compresses the 
latter on that side, at any rate on the surface, 
where the water cooled during the winter nights 
remains over the warmer waters beneath. Along 
the coast of Norway the cold from the land acts 
on the surface and the upper strata of the sea, 
increasing with the nearness of the land, so 
that here the temperature of the sea rises with 
its depth, and the axis of warmth of the Gulf 
Stream is moved away from the coast towards 
the open sea, Taking the form of the Gulf 
Stream as that of its surfaces having the same 
temperature — isothermal surfaces— we can 
compare it with the shape of one of the small 
boats called prams, which are broadest at the 
stern, deeper in the centre than behind, and 

ing a somewhat rounded stem. The 


stern of this Gulf Stream pram is formed by a 


‘vertical section from Iceland to Scotland; the 
longitudinal section forms the axis of warmth, 
|running along the coast of Norway. The side 
nearest the Polar Ocean (the larboard side) is 
|much more considerable than the starboard 
| side, which leans against the Norwegian coast. 
In summer the starboard side is pushed quite 
| close to the Norwegian coast, and hangs strong- 
|ly over, while the larboard side is perpendicu- 
lar, or only slightly inclined outward; the keel 
near Spitzbergen sitting deep in the water. In 
winter the starboard side is thirty (geog.) miles 
broad, and has in the parts lying nearest to the 
coast sides strongly inclining inward, while the 
strata in the centre and those bordering on the 
Polar Ocean rise nearly perpendicularly, the 
keel in the fore part raising itself almost into 
the position of the stem, which ends in the same 
point as that formed by the isotherms of the 
surface at this season. Generally this aspect is 
only presented by the part of the sea which lies 
westward from Norway and partly from Spitz- 
bergen. 

The warm waters of the Novaja Semlija Sea 
are like a wedge placed horizontally, with its 
base between Spitzbergen and Norway, and its 
horizontal sharp edge turned towards the north 
and east. 





Tae Honolulu Gazette reports the following 
interesting fact which has recently been observed 
respecting the growth of coral, and whith de- 
serves very careful consideration : — Somewhat 
less than two years ago a buoy was moored in 
Kealakekua Bay. Last week the anchor was 
hoisted in order to examine the condition of the 
chain, ‘*The latter, which is a heavy 2 in. 
cable, was found covered with corals and oyster- 
shells, some of which were as large as a man’s 
hand. The large corals measure four-and-a- 
half inches in length, which thus represents 
their growth during the period of two years 
that the anchor and cable have been submerged. 
The specimens which we have seen show the 
nature of the furniation of the coral by the 
coral »nimals very distinctly. When taken out 
of the water it had small crabs on it. A ques- 
tion arises whether these crabs live on the coral 
polypes, or whether they simply seek the 
branches of the coral for protection. The pop- 
ular idea is that corals are of extremely slow 
growth, yet here we have a formation equal to 
over seventeen feet in a century.”’ Nature. 














